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The Significance of Sociology for the “New” or 
Synthetic History 


BY HARRY ELMER BARNES, Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT AND CULTURE, 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


I: INrropucrory: Sociology AND Hiusrory. 


1. Purpose of the Paper. 


In discussing the importance of the subject of 
sociology for history there are several interesting 
phases of the subject which it will be unnecessary to 
consider in this paper. One is the history of the 
influence of sociological thinking upon historical 
writing, which has been so admirably described by 
Professor Carl Becker in his paper on “Some Aspects 
of the Influence of Social Problems and Ideas upon 
the Study and Writing of History,” published in the 
Publications of the American Sociological Society for 
1912. Another is the influence of sociological analysis 
upon the progress of economic theory and the develop 
ment of the economic interpretation of history, whieh 
has been amply dealt with in the well known works 
of Dr. J. K. Ingram, Dr. B. M. Anderson and 
Professor FE. R. A. Seligman.’ Nor do I aspire to 
formulate a sociological theory of history, something 
which has, for example, been done with brilliance 
and suggestiveness by Professor Giddings in his 
article on “A Theory of History,” published in the 
Political Science Quarterly for December, 1920. 
Neither will the paper analyze the development of 
historical The attempt will be made 
merely to indicate why the basic and fundamental 
social science should constitute an indis- 
pensable aid to the historian, especially, to the 
historian who concerns himself primarily with data 
relating to intellectual, social and economic develop- 
ment. 


sociology.” 


sociology 


2. Some Conventional Objections of the Historian 
to Sociology. 


Much the same subject as the one selected for this 
paper was brought up for discussion at a joint 
meeting of the American Sociological, Economie and 
Historical Associations in New Orleans in 1903 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings set forth his view of 
the sociological contributions to a theory of human 
and social development in a very profound and highly 
generalized paper on “A Theory of Social Causation,” 
which was discussed by representative sociologists, 
economists and_ historians. Professors Ephraim 
Emerton, George L. Burr and Willis Mason West 
discussed for the historians the possible significance 
of sociolory for history. The central argument in 


these papers by historians was that history has been, 
is, and must remain, a branch more nearly of literature 
than of science, and should be concerned almost 
wholly with the unique, individual and concrete 
elements in the history of mankind. With the mass 
or collectivity, with reasoning and generalization, 
with broad synthesis and a comprehensive recon- 
struction of the evolution of society and civilization, 
the historian has not dealt, and, therefore, must not 
concern himself.2 Professor Emerton even went so 
far as to suggest that sociology was but that “ancient 
enemy” of history, the philosophy of history, and that 
the sooner it was dropped from the curriculum of 
educational institutions, the better.‘ 

Much the same attitude was taken in the scholarly 
presidential address of Professor George Burton 
Adams, delivered before the American Historical 
Association at Richmond in December, 1908, on 
“History and the Philosophy of History.”* While 
perhaps slightly more conciliatory than Professors 
Emerton and Burr, Professor Adams _ classified 
sociology as one of the manifestations of that peren- 
nially active siren, the philosophy of history, against 
whose seductive embraces the historian must guard 
himself with the resolution of a Saint Anthony.® 

Perhaps the most recent effort to establish the 
proposition that sociology is irrelevant for the his- 
torian and has little or nothing in common with 
history is contained in Professor F. M. Fling’s 
valuable work on The Writing of History. His 
position is essentially that history is concerned with 
the unique facts, situations and individuals in history 
and not with the repetitions, forces and processes 
which constitute the object of sociological investiga- 
tion in studying the problems of social evolution. 
He summarizes his position in the following manner: 

“It is evident that the historian is concerned with 
tracing the unique evolution of man in his activities 
as a social being, the unique life record of humanity. 
If this be history, then history cannot “repeat itself,” 
there cannot be “historical laws,” for law is a gen- 
eralization and a generalization assumes repetition. 

“It is clear, then, that history deals with past social 
facts, but it is important to note that all social facts 
are not necessarily historical facts. A past social fact 
becomes an historical fact when it has been made a 
part of an historical synthesis, for historical, when 
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applied to human affairs, signifies nothing less than 
@ certain logical way of looking at and organizing 
past social facts. When our attention is directed 
towards the uniqueness, the individuality of past 
social facts, when they interest because of their 
importance for the unique evolution of man in his 
activities as a social being, in selecting the facts and 
in grouping them into a complex, evolving whole, we 
employ the historical method; the result of our work 
is history. 

“Tf, on the contrary, we are interested in what past 
social facts have in common, in the way in which 
social facts repeat themselves, if our purpose is to 
form generalizations, or laws concerning social 
activities, we employ another logical method, the 
method of the natural sciences. We select our facts 
not for their individuality or for the importance of 
their individuality for a complex whole, but for what 
each fact has in common with others and the synthesis 
is not a complex unique whole,, but a generalization 
in which no trace of the individuality of the past 
social fact remains. The result of our work is 
sociology, not history. Thus the work of the historian 
supplements that of the sociologist. The historian 
is interested in quality, individuality, uniqueness; the 
sociologist in quantity, in generalization, in repe- 
tition.” * 

While one may concede that Professor Fling is 
accurate in his differentiation between the major 
emphasis and orientation of the historical and socio- 
logical points of view, he has grossly exaggerated 
this distinction in representing it as a difference in 
kind rather than degree. It is something of an effort 
to reintroduce into social science the old debate 
between the nominalists and the realists. Such a 
conception as “the unique evolution of man’ seems 
to me to savor distinctly of obscurantism and mys- 
ticism. The very fact that one could hold that an 
historical situation could be fundamentally unique is 
one of the most evident possible modes of confession 
of the sad need of the historian for sociology and the 
well-nigh complete lack of a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of soeial science. Given as the actors in the 
drama of history the two relatively constant factors 
of man, with generally permanent psycho-physical 
characteristics, and stimuli coming from unchanging 
or slowly altered environmental influences, it should 
be evident that only in superficial externals is any 
historical complex unique. Further, in these so-called 
unique situations the laws and patterns of behavior 
followed by man and society are in no sense unique.* 
It may readily be granted that history is more 
descriptive than sociology and more interested in the 
individual and the concrete, but it should be as easily 
apparent that this historical narrative of the 
individual and concrete has significance for anything 
beyond literature only in so far as it furnishes 
material for generalizations as to the genesis, organi- 
zation or decline of the culture and social svstem in 
question. The more truly unique the situation or 
fact the more irrelevant it is likely to be for one 
interested in the problems of the genesis of society 
and the evolution of human culture. Of course, one 
may allow Professor Fling to define his history as he 


will, but it is a conception of the subject not now 
shared by many progressive historians of note. 
Finally, Professor Fling does not sufficiently em 
phasize the necessary distinctions between the 
problems, attitudes and methodology of the various 
types of historians. Some historians are interested 
merely in problems of textual criticism, and the 
gathering and editing of documentary sources. Others 
attempt to construct an artistic narrative therefrom. 
Still others use both documents and narratives for 
the purpose of the interpretation of the material 
therein contained, so that the processes of social and 
cultural development in the area or period studied may 
be better understood and their significance appreciated. 
It is quite apparent that the differences between 
sociologist and historian will depend very much upon 
the interests and activities of the historian, and that 
the gulf which separates the interpretative historian 
from the historical sociologist is not a wide one or 
one which it is impossible to bridge. Yet if one 
could prove that history and sociology are utterly 
different even in kind, this would constitute no 
argument against the position that a knowledge of 
sociology would be helpful to the historian. 

These objections are selected as typical of many 
more which might be readily presented from con 
temporary American and European historians. One 
might, for example, call attention to Freeman’s state- 
ment to “Johnny” Green that if he had left out ‘the 
social stuff’’ he would have written a good history 
of England. Many now feel that Green’s “social 
stuff” will be gratefully remembered long after the 
memory of Freeman, his school, and all his works has 
perished. Reference might also be made to the 
controversies between Lamprecht and Lenz and 
between Schafer and Gothein as an example of a 
German phase of this debate.’ In general, historians 
have either denied the existence of any such “science” 
as sociology or have held that, though the validity of 
the subject might be admitted, the achieved results 
of sociological study are negligible. The sociologists 
have cordially reciprocated this attitude by contend 
ing that the undeniable scholarship of the historians 
has been utterly sterile, as far as significant results 
are concerned. Dean Albion W. Small has said of 
the historians :— 

“The quarrel of the sociologists with the historians 
is that the latter have learned so much about how to 
do it that they have forgotten what to do. They 
have become so skilled in finding facts that they have 
no use for the truths that would make the facts wort’) 
finding. They have exhausted their magnificent 
technique in discovering things that are not wort’ 
knowing when they get through with them. 

The historians are locating the cinders on the face of 
the glacier, but they overlook the mountain ranges 
that carry the glacier.” 

It is now, however, high time that arrogance and 
recrimination should be replaced by tolerance and 
codperation, and that each of these social sciences 
should recognize the significant contributions of the 
other. 

I do not care to add anything more to the already 
voluminous literature which has been contributed to 
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the discussion of whether history should be chiefly 
concerned with the individual or the mass, with 
literary narration or sociological generalization, but 
it may, perhaps, be worth pointing out that nothing 
could be more unhistorical than to contend that, 
because history in the past may not have dealt with 
the collective phenomena or attempted constructive 
generalization, it must not be so concerned in the 
future. History has ever been expanding the scope 
of its interests and broadening its method, while at 
the same time becoming more accurate in its search 
for, and accumulation of, concrete facts. History 
meant something quite different to Polybius from 
what it meant to Berossos or Hecataeus; to Machia 
velli from what it did to Orosius; to Ranke from what 
it did to Otto of Freising; to Lamprecht, Robinson, 
Breasted, Turner and Shotwell from what it did to 
Stufs, Droysen and Rhodes.’ Who will deny that 
fifty years hence historians may be much more in 
accord with the views of Giddings than with those 
of Gardiner, Sybel or Freeman? History is first 
advanced and then retarded by the prevailing notions 
which dominate historians in any epoch." Many 
social scientists have seemed to assume that the failure 
of historians during the nineteenth century to produce 
many illuminating conclusions concerning the develop- 
ment of institutions and civilization was due to some 
peculiar and unique psychic defect which character- 
ized historians as a class and made it impossible for 
them to arrive at helpful and enlightening generaliza- 
tions. This is a manifest absurdity, but it is almost 
a platitude to point out, nevertheless, that they have 
actually been prevented from so doing by the incul- 
cated canons and precepts of orthodox historical 
method, as it was taught by Ranke and handed down 
by his successors and students.’* Yet, when one 
remembers that Ranke had Kant and Hegel as his 
intellectual environment, it is not surprising that he 
reacted violently against a priori generalization. 

I might say at this place that I do not in any way 
propose to defend or justify the old a priori philos- 
ophy of history or the older historical sociology, with 
its pre-conceived or highly deductive theories of 
social evolution and human development. While one 
might be able successfully to uphold the thesis that 
the intuitive genius of Herder, Hegel and Comte 
allowed them to throw more light upon the nature 
and processes of human development than the patient 
and scientific study of somewhat irrelevant material 
by Ranke was able to reveal, yet their method was 
deductive, in large part, and was the one which is 
very generally in disrepute today.’* The historian 
would be filled with just and righteous indignation 
if the sociologist were to form his estimate of history 
from a perusal of Orosius, Carlyle or Michelet, but 
this would be as fair a procedure as it is for the 
historian to condemn sociological work on account of 
the weaknesses of the crude innovators who brought 
into existence the sociological approach to historical 
problems. Sociology has improved immensely since 
1850, and has now become, in the hands of its more 
advanced exponents, one of the most severely inductive 


of the social sciences. More and more, it has tended 
to abandon attempts at pre-arranged schematic 
organization of material and has devoted itself to 
analysis of social institutions, interests and proc- 
esses.?* 

Nor do I care to argue that sociology should absorb 
history or history absorb sociology.’® Both have a 
well-defined and indispensable field of service, looking 
toward the development of the social sciences and 
the acquisition of knowledge concerning human 
society and its evolution. My contention will be 
simply that an adequate knowledge of sociological 
principles is absolutely indispensable to any social 
science, which, like history, deals with the develop- 
ment of man and his culture in social relationships. 
Perhaps much of the opposition of historians to 
scciology has come from the mistaken view that 
scciologists desire to have the historians cease to be 
such and become sociologists. Such an attitude can 
scarcely be held by any judicious sociologist. What 
the sociologists demand is merely that the historian 
acquaint himself with sufficient sociological knowledge 
to enable him to be the best possible type of historian. 
The scientific and tolerant sociologist will further 
grant to the historian the privilege of being very 
canny and deliberate in appropriating the so-called 
sociological principles and laws and of demanding 
that sociologists first agree among themselves as to 
the nature and import of these laws and principles. 
It is gratifying to note that many historians have at 
least implicitly accepted the sociological point of view, 
even if some have not openly and frankly recognized 
and admitted it. Most historians have been fright- 
ened more by the name than by the essentials of 
sociology. Some of the most eminent and respected 
of historians, such as Green, Maitland, Vinogradoff, 
Fustel, Seignobos, Rambaud, Lamprecht and_ his 
school, McMaster, Breasted, Beard, Robinson, Turner, 
Shotwell, Dodd and Becker have established their 
historical reputations primarily because, consciously 
or unconsciously, they have adopted much of the 
sociological method and viewpoint. Yet, however 
much we may be indebted to the originality and 
intuitive genius of such writers, it would be far better 
if historians as a group were consciously to recognize 
that they cannot adequately or accurately assemble 
or interpret the facts of history without the aid of 
sociology, and that this subject is as important as, 
and is the all essential supplement of, such auxiliary 
aids to historical science as the laws of historical 
criticism, and the sciences of diplomatic and paleog- 
raphy. 

Finally, I shall not attempt to argue for the 
significance of, or the need of giving more attention 
to intellectual, social and economic history. While 
personally possessing a healthy scepticism in the 


‘matter, I will, for the sake of argument, take Dr. 


Jameson at his word and assume that the majority 
of respectable historians have capitulated to the 
assaults of the exponents of the “new history.” *” 
In discussing the importance of sociology for the 
newer synthetic history, then, I shall assume the 
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established existence, if not ascendancy, of intellectual 
social and economic history, and content myself with 
indicating why sociology should be of real service to 
these fields of historical endeavor. And, when using 
the term “history,” unless otherwise specifying, I 
shall mean “the new history’ and not “past politics,” 
“collective biography,” or the literary account of “the 
unique development of mankind.” This does not 
mean, however, that even strictly political history 
can be adequately treated without a knowledge of 
sociology. The state is but one among many forms 
of human association, and its genesis, nature, opera- 
tion and relation to the other forms of human 
grouping can only be properly comprehended when 
the student possesses accurate knowledge of the 
principles of human association and group behavior 
in general."* 

3. The Nature of Sociology and Its Relation to 
History. 

In attempting to indicate the nature of sociology 
and its relation to history, I do not propose to enter 
into the tedious process of academic definition and 
scholastic demarcation of fields, which has occupied 
at least half of the attention of social scientists during 
the development of their subjects in the last century. 
It will suffice to state that, in the first place, sociology 
assumes at the outset the premise, which it has well 
established by inductive historical study, that human 
life and culture have developed in a group setting."* 
Indeed, the leading authority on the science of 
history, Bernheim, has defined history as “the science 
of men in their activities as social beings.” '* This 
assumption does not, however, carry with it the 
doctrine of complete group-determinism. The views 
of Gumplowicz, which frightened Professor Burr,’° 
are but those of an extreme partisan of a particular 
view of social causation, for sociologists still exhibit 
the same differences concerning many problems as 
might be observed in the contrast between the views 
of such historians as Lamprecht and Lenz, Henry 
Adams and Ephraim D. Adams, or Andrew D. White 
and J. J. Walsh. But sociology does .insist that, 
however much must be allowed for _ individual 
initiative, human progress has been more sharply 
conditioned by its social setting than by any other 
cause operating upon the life of man.*' 

In the second place, sociology seeks to catalogue, 
estimate and analyze the complex of influences upon 
social life and processes which is exerted by material 
and psychological, by social and individual factors. 
It gathers up, describes and analyzes the significance 
of geographical, biological, psychological and 
economic forces as they operate to affect human 
group behavior, and to produce the mutations of 
social systems. It indicates how all of these multi- 
farious forces act as stimuli, the responses to which, 
in the form of group behavior, constitute the human 
activities and achievements, the record of which 
history attempts to chronicle.** Because of the 
comprehensive way in which sociology approaches 
the study of hvman society, it is less likely than any 
other of the social sciences to be guilty of a one-sided 


or incomplete interpretation 
It is the only social science 
give an all-embracing view of the social process.** 
It examines the processes of social development, 
functioning and organization as a whole and as a 
unity, and then passes fields or phases of these 
problems over to the special social sciences of eco- 
nomics, political science and ethics for more detailed 
and specialized investigation and analysis.** It is the 
function of these special social sciences to test out 
the generalized laws*® of social behavior in the 
particular fields of political, economic, moral and 
religious behavior, revise them, and, in this way, 
enrich and advance the science of sociology, as well 
as the special social sciences.** The divorcing of 
sociology from the special social sciences has been 
disastrous to both, but has resulted in more serious 
loss to, and distortion of, the latter. 


of human development. 
which even attempts to 


In the case of history the field of its special 
investigation is the genesis of cultural and _ social 
institutions and the factors affecting their growth 
and change. While sociology furnishes the historian 
with his knowledge of the laws and principles of 
social behavior and social change, as_ tentatively 
formulated, without which the historian cannot 
proceed intelligently in many fields, the historian can 
provide the sociologist with invaluable genetic and 
comparative data, by recourse to which the sociologist 
can vastly improve the breadth and accuracy of his 
subject. In a sense the historian is a field-worker 
for the historical sociologist.*‘ Many progressive 
historians have, as I have already pointed out, recog- 
nized this fact and have readily acknowledged the 
service which sociology might render to their subject, 
but others, equally progressive, have been frightened 
by the name. For instance, no less original and 
progressive a historian than James Harvey Robinson 
has extolled the significance of social psychology for 
history, while implying that the subject, of which 
social psychology is but a small, if important, depart 
ment, has nothing of any particular value to offer to 
the historian.*® 

Historians have usually frankly admitted that 
they deal with the various phases of human behavior 
taking place in social surroundings, but they have 
rarely attempted to acquaint themselves with the 
science of pluralistic human behavior, namely, 
sociology. The critical historian, even of the con- 
ventional school, would be among the first to point 
out the absurdity of attempting to write a history of 
physics, for example, without possessing in advance 
a respectable acquaintance with the data and laws 
of elementary physics. Yet, with a few notable 
exceptions, the most respectable historians have for 
three thousand years not only been essaying to write 
valid history without making an effort to 
acquaint themselves with the indispensable introduc 
tion to the study of history to be found in the 
sociological principles regarding human and group 
behavior, but have also often asserted their belief that 
it is inconsequential and irrelevant, and many have 
done their best to stifle the growth of the subject 
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which alone can furnish the substantial foundation 
upon which the science of history can ultimately be 


erected. Great and necessary attention has been 
paid by historians to such so-called “auxiliary 
sciences” as paleography, epigraphy, philology, 


diplomatic, archaeology, and numismatics, in order 
to establish the validity and accuracy of the facts 
sought for, while indifference or contempt has 
characterized their attitude towards that social 
science, without a knowledge and utilization of which 
the facts discovered and verified can have no scientific 
utilization or assured significance.“ Not only is 
sociology indispensable to the historian in organizing 
and interpreting his facts; it may even be doubted 
if the historian can gather his facts any more 
intelligently without a knowledge of sociological 
principles than a person could execute an experiment 
in a chemical laboratory without a_ preliminary 
knowledge of the laws, principles and processes of 
chemistry.*’ It is this attempt to carry on work in 
the field of a special social science without first 
learning the elementary laws of social science as a 
whole which constitutes the major indictment of the 
historical writing of the past which can be drawn by 
the sociologist. No one has better stated this than 
Professor Giddings, when he said that “to teach 
ethnology, history, political economy, and the theory 
of the state, to men who have not learned the first 
principles of sociology, is like teaching astronomy or 
thermodynamics to men who have not learned the 
Newtonian laws of motion.” *” 

To sum up, then, this part of the argument, 
sociology is the science of human behavior in both 
its contemporary and its genetic aspects—the science 
of social organization and social evolution. History 
is the attempt to recover as complete a record as 
possible of human behavior and its material and 
institutional creations in the past.** It thereby 
furnishes the sociologist with some of his most 
valuable data, on the basis of which he can formulate 
and progressively perfect his knowledge of the laws 
which govern, and the processes which characterize, 
human society. Professor Ellwood has stated this 
essential interdependence of sociology and_ history 
very clearly and very fairly :— 

“Although written history furnishes but a part of 
the facts with which the sociologist deals, neverthe- 
less the coéperation between the sociologist and the 
scientific historian—the historian who employs scien- 
tific methods and who aims at the faithful representa- 
tion of the social reality—should be of the closest 
sort. They are both working in the same field and 
to a large extent have the same aim. The sociologist 
needs scientific history. He cannot complete his 
inventory of the social world without its aid. More- 
over, sociology cannot content itself, as one author 
has well remarked, with being merely illustrated 
psychology; it must also be, at least in its final 
development, analyzed and compared history. Finally, 
the historical method of study is of supreme import- 
ance to the sociologist, and this fact alone makes a 
scientific history of all ages and peoples perhaps the 
greatest desideratum of the sociologist. On the other 


hand, the scientific historian has need of sociology. 
Without some knowledge of the principles of social 
organization and evolution he can scarcely obtain a 
proper perspective of his facts; nor can he rightly 
interpret his facts or explain the causes of social 
changes without reference to such principles. The 
scientific historian could do his work more scien- 
tifically if he had a critical knowledge of sociological 
laws and principles. We conclude, then, both that 
scientific history is necessary to the sociologist, and 
that sociology is equally necessary to the scientific 
historian.” ** 

While the most vital inter-relationship of sociology 
and history is that described above, another phase 
of the problem is the different manner in which the 
two sciences approach the data of social genesis. 
In tracing human development, the historian quite 
properly concerns himself primarily with the flow of 
events, attempting chiefly to recover all apparently 
relevant facts and to make the record of human 
achievement as complete and reliable as possible. 
While he may legitimately be concerned with cause 
and effect in this interplay of factors and processes, 
and can aspire to comprehensive synthesis, his first 
aim is to gather the concrete and descriptive material. 
The sociologist, however, does not, as such, concern 
himself to any particular degree with the search for, 
and accumulation of, concrete information as to the 
history of human culture. For this he looks to the 
historian. Securing his data in this manner, the 
sociologist concentrates much of his attention upon 
the repetitions in historical development, upon the 
constant elements in history, and upon deducing 
therefrom the laws of historical causation, as revealed 
by his study of cause and effect in the concrete 
materials of historical development.** Professor 
Ellwood has set forth this difference in emphasis by 
historians and sociologists in studying the human 
past :— 

“Objective history is simply that which actually 
occurs in human societies; it is the procession of 
events in the entire life of humanity. History, in 
this sense, is evidently but a convenient name for the 
whole movement of human societies from the begin- 
ning of human life up to the present. Sociology, on 
its genetic side, is concerned with the constant factors 
in that movement, the laws or principles of social 
evolution. Objective history, if we include in it 
present social phenomenon, is therefore, the subject- 
matter of sociology; and in this sense, sociology is 
the science of history. But objective history is not 
only the subject-matter of sociology; in its various 
phases it furnishes the subject-matter for all the 
social sciences. It is also the subject-matter of that 
organized body of knowledge which we term written 
history, or historiography.” ** 

Professor Park expresses much the same opinion :— 

“As far as sociology and history are concerned, 
the differences may be summed up in a word. Both 
history and sociology are concerned with the life of 
man as man. History, however, seeks to reproduce 
and interpret concrete events as they actually 
occurred in time and space. Sociology, on the other 
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hand, seeks to arrive at natural laws and generaliza- 
tions in regard to human nature and society, irrespec- 
tive of time and of place.” *° 

Professor Giddings has explained this in even 
greater detail in the following paragraphs :— 

“It is often said that ‘History repeats itself.’ 
Nevertheless—and this also has been often remarked 
—while many essential facts in the social organiza- 
tion and career of any people are to be found in the 
organization and career of every people there are 
differences marking off each nation and each epoch 
from every other, and giving to each an individual 
character. The individual or personal elements in 
history and the distinctive quality of events are not 
repeated. 

“Whatever is repeated—in human adairs as in 
physical things—can be studied by scientific methods. 
Statistical countings, comparisons, and classifications 
can be made, and, in the course of time, inductions of 
law and of cause. 

“Accordingly, the constant element in history has 
been made the subject-matter of various sciences, for 
example, comparative folklore, comparative religion, 
comparative political economy, comparative juris- 
prudence, and comparative constitutional law. 

“The historian has seldom attempted to dissociate 
the constant elements in history from the unique, the 
individual, the personal. On the contrary, he very 
properly has tried to grasp history in its concrete 
entirety, and, in recording the life of any people or 
age, to make clear the vital connection between those 
things that are universal and those that are peculiar 
or distinguishing. On the strictly scientific side his 
work may have suffered by such inclusiveness, but 
on the descriptive and narrative side, and in human 
interest it has gained. The sociologist confines his 
studies to those universal or constant portions of 
ever repeated history that admit of examination by 
scientific methods. His field, therefore, is less broad, 
and at the same time less detailed and less concrete, 
than that of the historian. 

“Sociology, then, in its relation to history, may 
accurately be described as a study of the constant 
elements in history, by the relatively ‘exact methods 
of the statistician, and an interpretation or explana- 
tion of history in terms of the concepts and laws of 
psychology as developed into a social psychology. 

“In recent years it has been the ambition of many 
historians to be scientific in their work, and not a 
few of them have argued that history may be con- 
ceived as a science, or developed into a science. To 
the extent that the historian is scientific, he is a 
sociologist.” ** 

While these writers just cited, like Professor Fling, 
probably exaggerate the extent to which sociology 
should differ from history in the way of being more 
scientific and more abstract, yet these excerpts make 
clear at least a real difference in degree with respect 
to these matters. Both of these social sciences have, 
however, been in error in their extreme reliance upon 
either the concrete or the abstract reproach. History 
has tended to become irrelevant through dwelling too 


much upon concrete and unconnected episodes, while 
sociology has introduced many inaccuracies by its 
semi-metaphysical divorcement from concrete facts 
evident in its penchant for premature generaliza- 
tions.*’ These very differences of approach serve to 
make coéperation between these sciences all the more 
valuable and indispensable. 

The question has often been asked whether, as the 
task of gathering the concrete data of history becomes 
more nearly completed and the tendency towards 
synthesis and generalization in history becomes more 
marked, the fields of the historian and the historical 
sociologist will not tend to merge. While there is 
no doubt that they will progressively tend to approxi- 
mate each other more closely than at present and the 
historian will, in all probability, perfect his technique 
by acquiring more and more of the sociological view- 
point, yet there is little doubt that each will be able 
to maintain an independent existence and that a 
mutually beneficial division of labor will be preserved. 
The task of historical compilation, synthesis and 
interpretation will never be wholly executed, and the 
sociologist will scarcely reach the period when he 
will not need to continue to devote himself to the 
general analysis of social phenomena. He is likely 
permanently to require the services of the historian 
in supplying him with the indispensable facts 
descriptive of social genesis. One of the best assur- 
ances of the continued integrity and _ probable 
separation and independence of sociology and history 
in the future, as well as of the probability that 
greater coéperation between them will be inevitable, 
is to be found in the nature of the historical events 
and their documentary record in the period since 1800. 
The far greater complexity of contemporary society 
and the vastly greater body of available and recorded 
historical data descriptive of this increased complexity 
promise an unlimited outlet for the industry of the 
historian and require more than ever his acquaintance 
with the principles of sociology. 

While what has been said about the relation of 
sociology to history in general also applies to intel 
lectual, economic and social history, it may be 
desirable to describe in a little more detail the bearing 
of sociology upon these important branches of the 
more progressive types of historical writing. 

The significance of sociology for intellectual history 
should be readily apparent. The real founder of 
this type of history, Auguste Comte, was also the 
first distinguished modern sociologist, and the work 
of Lamprecht, who has done more than any other 
modern writer to advance the cultivation of this field, 
has been called by a noted authority on historiography 
“the ablest product of the sociological school of 
historians.” ** Perhaps the clearest summary of 
Lamprecht’s position is that abstracted by Professor 
Bury from Lamprecht’s systematic treatment of the 
nature and method of history :— 

“History is based on psychology, which in his 
views, holds among the sciences of mind (Geiste- 
swissenschaften) the same place (that of Grundwis- 
senschaft) which mechanics holds among the sciences 
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of nature. History, by the same comparison, corre- 
sponds to biology, and, according to him, it can only 
become scientific if it is reduced to general concepts 
(Begriffe). Historical movements and events are of 
a psychical character, and Lamprecht conceives a 
given phase of civilisation as ‘a collective psychical 
condition (seelischer Gesamtzustand)’ controlling the 
period, ‘a diapason which penetrates all psychical 
phenomena and thereby all historical events of the 
time.’ He has worked out a series of such phases, 
‘ages of changing psychical diapason,’ in his Deutsche 
Geschichte, with the aim of showing that all the 
feelings and actions of each age can be explained 
by the diapason; and has attempted to prove that 
these diapasons are exhibited in other social develop- 
ments, and are consequently not singular but typical. 
He maintains further that these ages succeed each 
other in a definite order; the principle being that 
the collective psychical development begins with the 
homogenity of all the individual members of a 
society and, through heightened psychical activity, 
advances in the form of a continually increasing 
differentiation of the individuals (this is akin to the 
Spencerian formula). This process, evolving psychical 
freedom from psychical constraint, exhibits a series 
of psychical phenomena which define successive 
periods of civilisation. The process depends on two 
simple principles, that no idea can disappear without 
leaving behind it an effect or influence, and that all 
psychical life, whether in a person or a society, means 
change, the acquisition of new mental contents. It 
follows that the new have come to terms with the 
old, and this leads to a synthesis which determines 
the character of a new age. Hence the ages of 
civilisation are defined as the “highest concepts for 
subsuming without exception all psychical phenomena 
of the development of human societies, that is, of all 
historical events.” Lamprecht deduces the idea of a 
special historical science, which might be called 
‘historical ethnology,’ dealing with the ages of 
civilisation, and bearing the same relation to (descrip- 
tive or narrative) history as ethnology to ethnography. 
Such a science obviously corresponds to Comte’s 
social dynamics, and the comparative method, on 
which Comte laid so much emphasis, is the principal 
instrument of Lamprecht.” *° 

Inasmuch as sociology is, in one important sense, 
the science of group behavior, it is evident that it 
must be of the utmost possible value to historians 
who view their subject as primarily concerned with 
the genesis, characteristics of the 
The prevailing 
type of collective psychology is but the product and 
reflection of the group attitudes and behavior, the 
nature, genesis and operation of which constitutes, 
perhaps, the most vital phase of sociological investi- 
gation. The collective psychology is but the psychic 
complex brought about by the operation of socially 
produced folkways, mores, customs and _ institutions 
in creating the so-called social mind. In no field of 
history can coéperation with the sociologist be more 
fruitful than in that of intellectual history.*° 


and mutations 
collective psychology of any era. 


The significance of sociology for economics is so 
obvious that it has been recognized by all who have 
not clung doggedly to the metaphysics of the Ricard- 
ian school and its line of succession. In the processes 
of production the social factors of coéperation, the 
division of labor, economic specialization by function 
and area, and class differentiation on an economic 
basis have been emphasized by writers from Plato to 
Adam Smith, Kropotkin, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, 
Small and Veblen. In the process of valuation and 
exchange the point of view of the social psychologist 
has now been substituted for the hedonistic calculus 
of Bentham, upon which the earlier type of psycho- 
logical economics was based, and we are just 
beginning to have a truly psychological school of 
economists. The importance of custom and fashion 
in determining economic demand is regarded as of 
primary significance. Again, much emphasis is being 
placed upon the socio-psychological influence of 
suggestion, through which the public is exploited by 
those who control the changing fashions by the 
influence of which the public is led to demand new 
goods. Then, the development of social communica- 
tion will determine very largely the extent of the 
market and the variety of factors affecting its opera- 
tion. In the matter of distribution, from both the 
technical economic aspects of this problem and the 
popular understanding of its meaning, social factors 
are of real significance. It is the prevailing social 
attitude which determines to no inconsiderable degree 
how far any of the factors of production will be 
allowed to absorb more of the social income than 
their actual contribution warrants. A given body of 
social doctrine and a particular form of social organi- 
zation has stood behind theories of distribution as 
widely different as those of Richard Cobden and 
Nikolai Lenine. In the problems of the consumption of 
wealth social factors enter to no inconsiderable degree. 
There is the field of social and economic welfare, 
including the problem of the desirable standard of 
living and economic well-being. Then, one must 
consider the many problems of the social population, 
which Malthus, Ricardo and their followers have 
believed to be the whole essence of the question of 
economic reform and social relief. While their inter- 
pretation is not shared by modern writers without 
far-reaching modifications it is true that the matter 
of population increase and the grades of intelligence 
and physical excellence in the population are facts of 
the utmost importance for the economist, as also are 
the problems of the conflict of social classes, which 
is based upon opposing economic interests. The 
significance of sociology for economic processes allied 
with so many social factors does not need to be 
argued at length. The intimate relation between 
the social and economic environment and the prevail- 
ing type of economic theory is a basic assumption 
with all historians of economic theory.** 

In the field of the changes and successions of 
economic systems—economic history—the sociological 
point of view is not less important. It is necessary 
in order to obtain a comprehensive view of the process 
and to secure a broad interpretation of the nature of 
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historical causation. The sociologist discovers the 
germs of change in the general conditions of the social 
mind—in the traits of the existing collective psy- 
chology. It is this which determines the progress 
which can be made in pure science, which, in turn, is 
the chief factor creating changes in the prevailing 
system of technology. ‘The status of technology is 
the primary element which shapes the economic 
institutions and processes, while these react upon 
society to produce the whole complex of social con- 
ditions and defensive institutions. By thus analyzing 
the processes of social change as a whole, sociology 
can do much to clarify the conceptions of the pat 

terns of economic transformation and social meta 

morphosis.** 

lt is probably even less necessary to describe at 
any length the bearing of sociology upon social history. 
While the superficial description of social factors in 
history may be carried on to some degree independent 
of a knowledge of sociological principles, no valid 
synthesis of social factors in history can be hoped 
for without an adequate acquaintance with the 
sociological principles and processes involved in the 
matter of social genesis and social organization, 
namely, the problems of the social population in 
aggregation, congregation, class-building, class con- 
flict, population pressure, migration, and the contact 
and conflicts of social aggregates. It is, further, 
obvious that a more comprehensive social science than 
economics must be utilized to interpret the reaction 
of economic changes upon social institutions.** 

One related point should, perhaps, be cleared up 
in this section, namely, the very real difference 
between social history, in its most general sense, and 
sociologically guided historical synthesis. Social 
history, in a broad sense, may include a rapidly 
flowing and entirely concrete narrative which stresses 
chiefly social aspects of history, or it may mean a 
study of history as an exemplification of social 
processes, inductively considered, or, finally, it may 
mean sociological history, strictly speaking, namely, 
a generalized and synthetic account of the evolution 
of human society or a particular portion of it. Of 
course, each of these types shades into the other, but 
it should be kept in mind that a gossipy narrative of 
social phases of human activities is not sociological 
history. Of these three possible varieties of social 
history we have excellent examples among the works 
of well-known historians. McMaster’s History of the 
People of the United States, with its continuation in 
the work of Oberholtzer, is, perhaps, the most 
extensive and notable product of narrative and 
descriptive history which stresses social factors.** 
Turner's T'he Frontier in American History, Becker's 
The United States: an Experiment in Democracy, 
Beard’s works on the economic foundations of early 
national history, and Schlesinger’s New Viewpoints 
in American History, are good examples of the 
presentation of history as an inductive study of 
social processes. What may be called at least an 
anticipation of sociological history is to be found in 
the prospectus of Buckle and the works of Lamprecht 


and Breysig. Owing to the undeveloped and 
imperfect state of sociology at the present time and 
the lack of concern of historians with sociology, 
sociological history is scarcely more than _ the 
“substance of things hoped for.’”’ Much that has 
gone under that name in the past has been little more 
than a deductive philosophy of history. Yet, without 
the scientific deductions concerning human develop 
ment which sociology strives to produce, history can 
be of little pragmatic value. As Professor Giddings 
has well said, “History without deductive illumina- 
tion is chaos. Deduction without verification is 
undoubtedly the very ‘light that never was on sea or 
land.’’’**® Above all, sociology and the sociological 
point of view make clear the naiveté involved ‘n 
regarding the writing of parallel chapters on eco 
nomic, social and political topics as a_ successful 
achievement in historical synthesis and interpretation. 
Until the interrelation and interdependence of all of 
these factors and influences is adequately worked out 
into a single coherent and unified picture and explana 
tion there is no real synthesis. 

One may well emphasize even further the import 
ance for every type of history of the production 
of illuminating concerning human 
development, which has been one of the chief founda 
tions of the opposition of the conventional historian 
to sociology. It is hard to see how any thoughtful 
historian can deny that interpretation and generaliza 
tion form the ultimate end and goal of historical 
science.*° It may well be that there has been much 
premature generalization, that concerning many 
regions and periods the available sources are so 
scanty as to make generalization forever risky,*’ that 
we are scarcely ready for much dogmatic generaliza- 
tion concerning any aspect or period of history, and 
that a great body of historians will need to keep 
perpetually at work in order to gather the storehouse 
of objective facts upon which valid generalization 
must rest. It may be further conceded that there is 
great need of urging caution in generalization, but, 
after all these concessions are made to the point of 
view of the conventional historian, one may be sure 
that without generalization, and until generalization 
of the results of research comes, the concrete facts 
of history will have no more value than the note-books 
of a field-worker and observer in biology or geography 
which have never been opened and studied by a 
constructive scientist.** It is probably due to the 
lack of generalization in the past, necessary, perhaps, 
in the light of the undeveloped nature of the subject, 
that the scientific history of the last century has had 
so little real influence upon human thought, while the 
half-baked generalizations of pseudo-historians, as 
exemplified by such doctrines as the Aryan myth, 
national and race superiority and the Hegelian view 
of the state, have done so much to pervert all our 
views on historical matters. 
well described this defect 
scientific history to the present time: 

“But history, in order to become scientific, had first 
to become historical. Singularly enough, what we 
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now regard as the strictly historical interest was 
almost missed by historians before the nineteenth 
century. ‘They narrated such past events as they 
believed would interest the reader; they commented 
on these with a view of instructing him. They took 
some pains to find out how things really were—wie 
es eigentlich gewesen. To this extent they were 
scientific, although their motives were mainly literary, 
moral, or religious. ‘They did not, however, in general 
try to determine how things had come about—wie es 
eigentlich geworden. History has remained for two 
or three thousand years, mainly a record of past 
events, and this definition satisfies the thoughtless 
still. But it is one thing to describe what once was; 
it is still another to attempt to determine how it 
came about.” ** 

II. SocioLogica, PRoBLEMs AND INTERPRETATIONS 

IN THE History or WeEsTERN CIVILIZATION. 

1. Social Processes in European History.”” 

If human history is, in its broadest conception, the 
record of social evolution, and if both nations and 
individuals and the culture they have produced have 
developed and functioned only in a social setting and 
according to laws of social processes and behavior, 
the conclusion follows inevitably that the science of 
social evolution and social processes is indispensable 
to the historian who would correctly understand, 
interpret and present the historical development of 
European socicty. It will be the aim of the remain- 
der of this paper to indicate some of the more 
important social processes and sociological problems 
in the history of western civilization, and to make 
clear the significance of a knowledge of sociology to 
the historian who attempts to handle the data of the 
intellectual, social and economic history of Europe 
and America. 

I shall endeavor to illustrate my thesis from con- 
crete problems in the history of the various peoples 
of the near Orient and western Europe, but first I 
should like to summarize briefly some of the chief 
social processes which play a part in the history of 
every people. First, there is the problem of the 
geographical environment, which must be considered, 
not necessarily because it is a determining factor, but 
rather as an important conditioning influence in the 
development of any civilization.*’ Next, there is the 
question of the ethnic derivation of the population of 
the region. Though this phase of the background 
of history has become much less important in recent 
years, with the destruction of the Aryan myth and 
other types of pseudo-scientific arguments for a 
chosen or superior people, yet it cannot be entirely 
ignored.** Even if the biological aspect of the 
problem of the ethenic composition of a state is no 
longer regarded as of special significance, or as 
possible of exact determination, the very fact of the 
place of origin of a people and their migrations may 
be of the greatest importance for the historian of 
material and intellectual culture for quite other than 
biological reasons, namely, because of the desirability 
of distinguishing between the elements in the original 
culture of the component peoples and those which 
they may subsequently have acquired in the process 
of their migrations before settlement in the area 


under consideration.** Then come the extremely 
momentous series of problems connected with the 
settlement of peoples in a given region, the building 
up of a social system and the establishment of social 
classes, a process which has been the centre of 
interest of sociologists such as Gumplowicz, Ratzen- 
hofer, Small and Oppenheimer, and has received its 
classic summary presentation in Professor Giddings’ 
Principles of Sociology.°** These problems include 
settlement, in keeping with environmental oppor- 
tunities, the exploitation of the resources of the 
environment, according to a given economic technique 
and the prevailing system or systems of labor, the 
resultant development of economic, social, political, 
juristic and religious classes and institutions, the 
conflict of social groups and classes, and the final 
shaping of the prevailing social system, with its 
dominating socio-psychological characteristics.” 

But no civilization can be studied in isolation; its 
contacts with other peoples are often more significant 
than its domestic or internal processes of develop- 
ment.°° Hence, the history of any people must 
include an investigation of its contacts with neigh- 
boring groups, warlike and peaceful. And this study 
of group contacts must not be confined, as it has been 
by most historians, to the relatively sterile and 
unproductive narrative of wars, of anecdotes of 
ambassadors, of diplomatic intrigues and provisions 
of treaties, but must include the description and 
analysis of all phases of contact in every field of 
culture and social development. The fruitful studies 
of writers like Graebner, E. Smith, Gumplowicz, 
De Greef, Novicow, Seeley, Shepherd, Gillespie, 
Demolins and Cowan,” from widely different points 
of view, suffice to indicate the significance of social 
and cultural contacts in history. Moreover, the 
analysis of social contacts must include the processes 
of the mingling of social groups through conquest 
or immigration, with the types of social institutions 
which result. These processes of social amalgamation 
and assimilation have been present in every historic 
civilization; they constituted one of the major 
problems of the Roman world, and unquestionably 
are the chief problem facing American society today.** 

Finally, there is the complex of problems relating 
to the investigation of the matter of social stability 
and social change. These include an examination of 
those factors which make for stability, repetition and 
stagnation, and those which operate to produce change 
or progress, objectively considered. In other words, 
this last series of problems comprehend those relating 
to the estimate of static and dynamic factors in 
civilization.” 

One of the most important ways in which sociology 
can aid in historical synthesis is in the differentation 
of types of society and stages of civilization.*° For 
instance, the sociologist differentiates carefully 
between tribal and civil society, while recognizing 
primitive survivals in the latter. He distinguishes 
between a social system based upon agriculture, and 
the social behavior attitudes and processes associated 
with it, and one founded upon the more dynamic basis 
of urban life and activities. He estimates the import- 
ance of transformations in the collective psychology, 
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the problem to which Lamprecht devoted so much 
attention. Again, he concerns himself with the 
physical setting of the great epochs in the progress 
of western civilization as it passes through fluvial, 
thalassic and the oceanic stages of development. 
Whether or not the historian will admit the complete 
validity of such attempts to characterize the types 
and stages of civilization as have been postulated by 
Comte, Spencer, Bagehot, Giddings, Breysig and 
others,’ it is safe to hold that there are significant 
points of difference between the civilizations of the 
Near Orient in antiquity, of Greece and Rome, of 
medieval times, of early modern times, and of con- 
temporary society since the Industrial Revolution. 
In thus helping to distinguish between stages and 
types of civilization, the sociologist can render a real 
aid in understanding the progress of society and the 
differences in the history of, let us say, ancient Egypt 
and modern England, for, as long as history was 
confined to an enumeration of regnal lists and dynastic 
changes, there was a strange similarity between the 
statement that Amenhotep II was followed by 
Thothmes IV and the announcement that George the 
IV was succeeded by Williaim IV. Though the 
sociologist distinguishes between stages and eras >f 
civilization, the sociological point of view stresses the 
gradual nature of social transformation, emphasizes 
the continuity of history, and warns against thie 
validity of catastrophic or cataclysmic theories of 
social and cultural change. 


2. Sociological Problems in the History of the 
Near Orient. 


A. Egypt. 


In the interest of greater brevity I have chosen 
not to include the so-called “prehistoric” or pre- 
literary period within the scope of the section illus- 
trating the concrete sociological problems in history. 
Yet, this long and significant period of human 
development is unquestionably the one in which the 
aid of the sociologist is most essential to the historian. 
Owing to the fact that the records of this period 
include no specific references to the activities and 
conversations of the Smiths and the Joneses and no 
account of the anecdotes passed between the ambassa- 
dors from the caves of Le Moustier and La Chapelle- 
aux-Saintes, those who have interested themselves in 
the description of the culture of this age have 
been compelled to rely upon the comparative or 
sociological method of reconstruction. For this 
reason, and in spite of the relative lack of data, we 
have a much clearer notion of the nature and stages 
of cultural evolution during the prehistoric age than 
the conventional! historians have produced for us 
regarding the subsequent periods of history. In 
other words. while we have nothing of the “unique 
evolution of man” from this age we have some 
admirable cultural history. 

Egypt has alwavs been regarded by thinkin his- 
torians as one of the classic examples of the influence 
of the physical environment as a dominant factor in 
enltural development—as the alreadv threadbare 
description of Feypt as “the child of the Nile” hears 
witness. But, in addition to the significance of the 


mime. 


Nile as the source of the agricultural prosperity of 
Egypt—the fact chiefly stressed by historians—there 
is the sociological factor emphasized by Léon Metch- 
nikoff in his Les grandes fleuves historiques. This 
author brings forth a large amount of cogent evidence 
to prove that it was not merely the protection afforded 
by the river basins of the Nile and the Tigris and 
Euphrates, nor alone their fertility, which made them 
the areas in which there developed the first important 
early civilizations. As important as these facts were 
the sociological elements of codperation and _ social 
selection. Owing to the concentration of population 
in these river valleys, the possibility of developinz 
those codperative activities and the division of labor, 
which have been among the most reliable agencies 
and criteria of the development of civilization, was 
infinitely greater than in areas like great plains, 
where the population was relatively sparse, distributed 
and migratory. Further, the greater density of the 
population made possible a more rapid action of the 
processes of social selection and, consequently, swifter 
progress in social evolution. Again, Cowan has 
shown how Egypt possessed the ideal protective 
conditions for the development of a dynamic early 
civilization. The situation of the Nile valley made 
possible enough protection to prevent over-frequent 
and disastrous foreign invasions without at the same 
time producing so great a degree of isolation as to 
bring about cultural stagnation."* Finally, both Egypt 
and Babylonia well illustrate the gradual passage 
from a fen and water to a fluvial culture, something 
highly characteristic of the earliest historic civiliza- 
tions. 

There is little or nothing of sociological significance 
concerning the ethnic composition of Egypt, other 
than that it seems to have been an indigenous north 
African population, which built up its early civiliza- 
tion in situ, with relatively little interference from 
paleolithic days until the Hyksos’ invasion in the 
seventeenth century B. C. The development of the 
feudal-agrarian society of the Nile valley illustrates 
several interesting sociological principles. The union 
of the petty villages or local groups—Nomes—into 
the territorial state is an example of the important 
era in social evolution which marks the passage from 
tribai society to the civil state. The fact that this 
was achieved by peaceful means rather than by 
forceful conquest, as in most regions, may account 
for the strength and prestige of the priesthood and 
the economically powerful feudal nobility, as con- 
trasted to the relative weakness of the military classes 
and the central administration in Egypt. The failure 
to secure the complete ascendancy of a ruling group 
through military conquest and political subjugation 
may in large part account for the political anarchy 
which Professor Breasted believes to have been much 
the most potent cause of Egyptian decline. Again, 
the development of the class system, based upon the 
labor of a servile group, is the first striking examr]> 
of the development of material and aesthetic culture 
by means of the social surplus concentrated in the 
hands of a few through the enforced labor of the 
many. The value and justice of such a system is still 
warmly debated, particularly in relation to the con- 
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temporary aspects of this problem after its various 
historic mutations. The differentiation of classes in 
Egyptian society is, of course, one of the major 
sociological aspects of social genesis. Finally, the 
methods of providing for irrigation and pasturage in 
ancient Egypt admirably illustrate the processes of 
social coéperation on a large and highly developed 
scale. 

The social contacts of Egypt with neighboring 
groups were, as usual, significant for the development 
of all phases of her culture. Her trade with inner 
and eastern Africa, Arabia and India, the Mediter- 
ranean region and western Asia constituted an 
important source of her prosperity, material culture 
and artistic development. The introduction of the 
horse and wheeled vehicle from Asia by the Hyksos 
altered her political institutions and laid the basis for 
imperial aspirations and achievements. Lastly, the 
contact with the Assyrians, Persians and Romans, who 
were far superior to the Egyptians in a military way, 
brought the succession of military conquests and 
political subjugations which have been the lot of 
Egypt since the seventh century B. C. 

As to the dynamic and static elements in Egyptian 
society, it is conceded that commerce and religion 
supplied the pattern of Egyptian aspirations and the 
matcrial possibility of realizing those achievements 
for which Egyptian civilization is best known. The 
chief factors leading to stability or decline were the 
decentralized agrarian society, with its inevitable 
trend towards repetition and political confusion, and 
the bigoted and class-selfish priesthood, which lent its 
aid to feudal anarchy in opposing effective political 
organization and progressive advances in religion and 
thought.®* 

B. Babylonia and Assyria. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the problem of ethnic 
elements is of more significance than in Egypt, for 
these civilizations were built up from at least three 
different ethnic strains—the Sumerians from the 
Caspian district, bringing with them the wheeled 
vehicle and a copper culture; the Kassites from the 
northern grassland, who introduced the horse; and 
the Semites from the southwest, who may or may not 
have been responsible for the remarkable commercial 
development of lower Mesopotamia.®* While the 
geographic environment of the Mesopotamian region 
was fundamentally like that of Egypt, in being a 
river valley location, the geographic setting was much 
more variegated than that of the Nile Valley, and it 
afforded far less protection to the inhabitants of this 
region. This accounts, as Cowan and others have 
indicated, for the greater degree of migration and 
mixture of people in Babylonia and Assyria than in 
Egypt, and also explains the precarious nature of 
the civilizations and political organizations in this 
region. The rich and fertile area at the head of the 
Persian Gulf offered a perennial invitation to invasion 
by warlike and marauding peoples, on a lower 
economic plane or inhabiting less hospitable regions. 
Social assimilation proved a serious problem for both 
Babylonia and Assyria and was one of the chief rocks 
upon which the Assyrian state was wrecked.*° 

The significance of the sociological approach to 


Babylonian and Assyrian civilization may be illustrated 
in a number of ways, beyond calling attention, in 
general, to the processes of social evolution in build- 
ing up a great civilization from its primitive begin- 
nings in the marshes of the delta of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. In the same way that the development 
of the slave economy in Egypt represents the first 
historic example of the earliest method of extending 
human power and building up a surplus for civiliza- 
tion, so the remarkable development of Mesopotamian 
commerce constitutes the first important recorded 
instance of the developed stage of the second means 
of increasing human power, namely, through inter- 
nationai trade and economic specialization. Again, 
sociology alone can make clear the major historic 
error involved in treating Babylonian and Assyrian 
history as a unity. As long as history was chiefly 
concerned with dynastic and regal succession or the 
enumeration of battles, there was no difficulty in 
regarding Babylonia and Assyria as a social and 
cultural, as well as a political, unity. But the socio 
logical approach indicates at once that Babylonia, 
as contrasted with agrarian Assyria, was an advanced 
commercial society, dynamic in character and pos- 
sessed of a capacity for establishing many cultural 
contacts and. synthesizing them all within her own 
borders. While Babylonian unity was secured more 
through conquest than that of Egypt, the arts of 
peace dominated, and the commercial and _ priestly 
classes were more prominent than the military ele- 
ment. Babylonia furnishes an excellent example of 
an early development of extensive group coéperation 
in the construction of, and social control over, the 
irrigation projects of the lower river basin. Further, 
through the intimate relation of state, religion and 
business in Babylonia there developed, as Professor 
Jastrow has indicated, a conception of “law and 
order” which would have constituted a veritable para- 
dise for Mr. Baer, Mr. Frick, Judge Gary, Ole 
Hansen, Calvin Coolidge, Ralph Easley and Chan- 
cellor Day. Assyria, on the other hand, was 
economically a primitive agricultural state, long 
culturally backward, forming social contacts mainly 
in a warlike manner. Organized for, and constructed 
upon, military conquest, the Assyrian state exempli- 
fied the dominance of the military caste. It is the 
first perfect exemplification of Gumplowicz’s theory 
of the state founded upon conquest and subjugation.** 

On account of its dependence upon industry and 
trade Babylonian society was essentially dynamic, 
except for the restraining influence of a stereotyped 
religious cult and a “stand-pat” priesthood. Its 
decline came chiefly through inability to provide for 
a strong military defence, and the resulting conquest 
by her Assyrian and Persian neighbors more highly 
specialized for war. In Assyria there were few or 
no dynamic forces save the specious one of plunder 
from warfare. Her parasitic imperial position, her 
agrarian background, and her military-caste system 
all condemned Assyria to a swift decline and disinte- 
gration, once the possibilities of profitable plundering 
had been exhausted. Even her culture, built up on 
the ruins of conquered civilizations, was artificial, 
reminiscent and external, as is exemplified by the 
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early development of Assyrian classicism. Like 
Persia, Macedonia, Rome and the German Empire, 
Assyria illustrates the precarious nature of cultural, 
economic and political aspirations, for which the 
society of a state has not been prepared by the edu- 
cation and discipline of the ‘stages of development 
which lead naturally to the realization of such 
ambitions. Yet, Assyria, like Rome later on a larger 
scale, illustrates the significance for cultural develop- 
ment of enforced peace over an extensive area, with 
the resulting possibilities for cultural exploitation, 
assimilation and imitation. Cruel conqueror though 
she was, Assyria cannot be regarded purely as the 
great parasite in the history of the Orient. Much of 
the best and most permanent in the culture of the 
near Orient in antiquity was due indirectly to the 
military and political system established by Assyria 
and to the Assyrian impulse to appropriate the 
superior cultural contributions of the subject peo- 
ples.** 

C. Persia. 

Persia furnishes an admirable sociological proof of 
the difficulties of attempting to maintain political 
control over a great area, inhabited by a population 
highly diverse in ethnic composition, cultural char- 
acteristics and economic development. It illustrates 
the fundamental defects of a political experiment 
without any geographical foundations or natural 
frontiers and which overreaches the possibilities of 
social assimilation and either economic unity or 
economic coérdinatiou. Persia was one of the best 
historic examples of what Spencer would call unstable 
social equilibrium.** Yet Persia did much to forward 
the imperial idea and to promote social and cultural 
assimilation in the near Orient. 

D. Crete and the Aigean. 

We lack sufficient information about Cretan history 
to justify much generalization by even the most 
fearless and undaunted sociologist, but at least it 
seems fair to assert that Crete offers an example of 
a society oriented and organized for commerce—a 
career which was invited by its insular and central 
position at the entrance to the Augean Sea. The 
apparently easy and rapid subjugation of the Cretans 
by the primitive Greek barbarians from the north in 
the twelfth or eleventh century B. C. illustrates the 
weakness of overspecialization for industry and trade 
when in potential contact with military neighbors. 
There appears to have been no Cretan Nelson or 
Von Tirpitz.°° Troy, Mycene and Tiryns offer, as 
Mr. Walter Leaf has recently and clearly shown, an 
excellent example of the development of a flourishing 
civilization on the basis of strategic geographic 
location, which gave them unusual economic advan- 
tages at the time. Troy, by being able to close the 
Hellespont, was able to force the Euxine-Agean 
trade through her territory, while Mycenz and Tiryns 
enjoyed a large revenue through their control over 
connections between the Gulf of Argolis and the 
mainland to the north and west."° 

E. Sociological Significance of the History of 
the Near Orient. 

Finally, one may call attention to the general 





aspects of the collective psychology of the ancient 
Orient as a whole,'' exhibiting as it does what 
Professor Giddings has called the ‘‘military-religious”’ 
stage of the development of western civilization. 
While one must allow for significant variations in 
degree of development in the separate states of the 
near Orient, it may be said that the collective 
psychology was one which functioned towards mili- 
tary expansion; the development of the territorial 
state; the establishment of absolute monarcliy; 
enforced religious unity, accompanying the imperial 
impulse in politics; a dominating passion for cultural 
unity and homogeneity; depreciation of any develop- 
ment of a critical spirit; and the growth of that 
disregard of the ruling caste for the rights and 
comforts of the servile mass which has characterized 
western history from the days of Amenhotep 111 and 
Sargon to those of rick, Gary and the coal operators 
of West Virginia. While most of the cultural 
characteristics of ancient Oriental history made for 
the conditions producing a stagnant and arrested 
civilization, at least two phases of the Oriental 
contributions to history were forward-looking. 
Through slavery and trade there was developed the 
possibility of the social surplus and social codperation 
which made civilization possible. Through the 
invention of the art of writing and the laying of the 
basis of scientific knowledge and a cultural tradition, 
the way was opened for the further progress of the 
Greeks towards critical thought, natural science, 
liberal institutions, and the beginning of the freedom 
of the individual.” 

8. Sociological Problems in the History of Class- 
ical Antiquity. 

It may justly be insisted that the whole complex 
of classical history is one which requires a sociological 
analysis. The technological and economic interpreta- 
tions of history, taken alone, are not adequate for the 
task. While developing a far higher type of civiliza- 
tion and culture than the Orient, the economic life 
of the Greeks and Romans, barring that of Hellenistic 
Alexandria, was never as advanced as that of some 
earlier and contemporary Oriental states, and the 
type of economic technique was much the same. 
Nothing short of the sociological consideration of all 
the factors operating in Greek and Roman life will 
prove adequate to the solution of the many problems 
of the origins, development and decline of classical 
civilization. Further, the sociologist can detect a 
real difference in the social systems operated by the 
divided polity of Greece and the united Empire of 
Rome. This leads him to the same qualifications and 
hesitations as beset the historian of thought and 
culture in attempting to handle the “classical” period 
as anything of a unity. 

That the physical environment of Greece, with its 
location at the threshold of the Orient, its adjacency 
to trading points in the Aigean and Mediterranean, 
its long ceast line, and its natural division into many 
segregated areas, played a part in determining the 
nature of Greek history, no historian will deny. Yet 


it is impossible to doubt the truth of Hegel’s classical 
conditioning 


assertion that environment was a 
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influence rather than a determining factor in Greek 
civilization. ‘The subsequent inhabitants of the same 
territory have never made conspicuous progress 
towards restoring the civilization of the era of 
Pericles.** Nor can one, in spite of the long since 
disproven nonsense of Francis Galton about the 
superior cranial capacity of the classic Greek, obtain 
much satisfaction from an appeal to physical anthro- 
pology or ethnography. Of all the inhabitants of the 
Greek peninsula, the Athenians alone showed any 
remarkable capacity for cultural improvement; the 
Spartans, Boeotians and the Thebans were conspicu- 
ous only for their stupidity. Further, anthropological 
research has revealed a general identity between the 
racial strains which entered into the population of 
Greece and those which created the founders of 
Roman society, but no one would suggest any remark- 
able similarity between the cultures which the two 
peoples produced independently.* One might appeal 
to the dynamic influence of commerce, and point to 
the fact that only commercial Athens and Alexandria 
produced an epoch-making culture, but there had 


heen earlier commercial states which had reached 
fully as high an economic development without 
creating Athenian or Hellenistic civilization. These 


brief observations will suffice to indicate the com- 
plicated nature of Hellenic civilization. It can either 
he explained in part, at least, by a broad sociological 
analysis or he ignored, as it has been by most 
conventional historians, who have, like Thuevdides, 
centered their attention on the superficial political, 
military and diplomatic asnects of Greek historv. 

The sociological point of view gives a new and 
more reliable vantage-point from which to studv 
Hellenic origins. Y.ooking upon the problem from the 
standpoint of the development of culture and social 
institutions, it is readily annarent to the sociologist 
that the Hellenic peonles did not, in the early days 
of their occupation of the Greek peninsula, bring a 
higher form of culture or accelerate social evolution. 
Rather. they were culturally far behind the peoples 
of the Mvycenwan period and prodneed a great cultural 
and institutional reversion. Not for several centuries 
were they able to rebuild what they had destroyed. 

Again, the sociologist can point out what the 
student would never be led to suspect from the con- 
ventional histories and the manuals of Greek history, 
namely. that the progress of Athenian society from 
Homeric times to the Periclean age exhibits most of 
the great stages in social evolution—tribal organiza- 
tion, tribal feudalism, tribal kingdoms, the civil state, 
pastoral and agricultural economy, and the develop- 
ment of urban commercialism."® The civilizations 
of Periclean Athens and Hellenistic Alexandria are 
interesting examples of the dvnamic effects of cultural 
and economic contacts.% Further, the sociological 
approach to Greek history, maintaining a consistent 
attempt to differentiate social svstems, would call 
attention to the inaccuracy and futility of any attempt 
to deal with the history of the Greek peninsula as a 
coherent unity. The history of Athens and Alexan- 
dria. from the standpoint of social, economic and 
cultural development, is as different from that of 


Sparta or Thebes as that of Assyria was from that 
of Crete."7 

Finally, sociology, in the case of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, confirms the assertion of the economic historian 
that no culture can have other than a precarious 
existence if it does not rest upon adequate tech- 
nological and material foundations. The Greek con- 
tempt for manual labor, for the concrete, the 
commonplace and the dynamic; the accompanying 
Greek absorption in the abstract, the transcendental, 
and the absolute; and the Greek acceptance of the 
rhetorical slogan of “well-said is well done” led to 
a neglect of that experimental and applied science 
which alone could keep Hellenic civilization on a 
healthy dynamic plane, and it perished in such exem- 
plifications of intellectual dry-rot as rhetoric and Neo- 
platonism."® 

While no one could question the significance for 
Roman history of the peninsular nature of Italy or 
its peculiar position in the Mediterranean, yet the 
sociological historian, looking at all the factors 
involved and considering the history of the Italian 
peninsula from the early Roman period, can well 
doubt that all the facts about the environment of the 
Roman people, so exhaustively catalogued by Nissen 
and Phillipson, offer a sufficient explanation of the 
course of Roman history." The inhabitants of Italy 
since 500 A. D. have not, until recently, perhaps, 
exhibited any of the chief tendencies of their Roman 
ancestors in their achievements in the field of general 
culture or politics. 

Likewise, with the matter of race,® the sociological 
historian would inquire why, with much the same 
racial derivation as the Greeks, the Romans exhibited 
far less intellectual genius than the more civilized 
Hellenic peoples. Further, he would inquire why the 
modern Italians have been famous for contributions 
in just those fields of art, literature, philosophy and 
scholarship in which the ancient Romans were most 
notoriously deficient. The ethnic problems of Roman 
history are not so much those which relate to the 
racial derivation of the original Latin tribes of 
Rome."! but rather those bearing upon the question of 
assimilation within the empire. While no informed 
student doubts the contention that the Roman Empire 
collapsed primarily on account of economic and social 
defects which paralyzed the operation of the admir- 
able imperial machinery evolved from Julius and 
Augustus to Diocletian, yet it is also true that the 
Roman Fmpire presents an opportunity for an 
interesting sociological study of the problem of how 
far ethnic diversity and wide geographical distribu- 
tion can be harmonized with the existence of a single 
and unified political entity and authority. It is, of 
course, a problem which must be looked upon in its 
dynamic aspects, as it doubtless must exhibit some 
correlation between the degree of imperial success and 
the prevailing state of fiscal technique and economic 
development and prosperity.*? 

One of the most interesting phases of Roman 
history, and one which preéminently needs the aid of 
sociological laws and principles is the process of the 
shifting of social systems and of class building, which 
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was so well exemplified in Rome, with its rapid trans- 
formations, due to the changes in economic life 
produced by the era of world-conquest. The gradual 
disintegration of the old tribal society, the develop- 
ment of the aristocratic agrarian republic, the rise 
of the plebeians, the decline of the old aristocracy 
and the rise of the plutocracy, which Cato and others 
decried, the increase in the number of equttes, or the 
middle class, and of slaves, the extinction of, first, 
the free peasants, and later the decuriones or curiales, 
the development of the colonate and of the economic 
and personal aspects of the coming feudal system, 
completing the change from tribal®™ to feudal 
agrarianism, are but a few of the typical sociological 
phases of Roman history which rest upon the 
phenomena of mutations of social systems and social 
classes and which can be properly interpreted by the 
historian only after acquiring an adequate knowledge 
of sociological principles. While recognizing the 
deplorable relative lack of source-material for Roman 
social and economic history,** it is, nevertheless, 
evident that the changes in Roman society from 500 
B. C. to 500 A. D. offer an excellent illustration of 
the influence of economic factors in society, the total 
influence of which can be estimated only by the 
sociologically trained historian.** Likewise the prob- 
lems and methods of social relicf in Rome constitute 
an admirable field for constructive criticism by social 
science.*° 

The history of the Roman Empire is the best 
illustration to the sociologist of the social and cultural 
significance of peace, even though it be the enforced 
peace of the Par Romana. The unusual degree of 
cultural expansion and material prosperity which the 
Mediterranean world enjoyed for some centuries has 
usually been regarded as a result of the excellencies 
of the Roman imperial system. More thorough and 
candid students of Roman government have, however, 
come to believe that the Roman imperial government, 
instead of being a great monument to political and 
administrative genius, was one of the most monstrous 
of all historic examples of graft, corruption and 
inefficiency. Even a_ partially adequate imperial 
system was not evolved until the time of Julius and 
Augustus, and the first really scientific organization 
was provided by Diocletian, so late that the previous 
exploitation had drained the provinces and had made 
it financially impossible to administer effectively the 
system of Diocletian. Rather, the advantages of 
Roman rule were chiefly those produced by the 
forceful maintenance of peace over the majority of 
the civilized world. The history of the Roman 
Empire offers the best concrete proof of the almost 
incalculable advantages of peace, even when this rests 
upon force rather than consent, and when existing 
along with almost immeasurable political depravity, 
incompetence and corruption. 

The importance of external contacts for Rome is 
obvious. The history of the development and opera- 
tion of the Empire is in a real sense the record of 
Rome’s contacts with other cities, areas and cultures. 
As one distinguished writer has well expressed it, 
the history of the Roman Empire is a record of the 


“successive extinction of nuisances on the frontier.” 
Roman prestige and power was largely a measure of 
the Roman capacity for absorption and assimilation. 

Finally, we may come to the best of all examples 
of the need of a broad sociological viewpoint in the 
study of Roman society, namely, the influences making 
for the decline and disintegration of Roman civiliza- 
tion and political power. Nothing short of sociolog- 
ical training could well provide one with the capacity 
to estimate the relative or total importance of such a 
diversity of factors and influences as the great area 
of the Empire, the variety of peoples, the expense of 
administration, the decline of patriotism, the 
inadequate conceptions of capital, the persistence of 
primitive economic concepts and practices, the reliance 
upon exploitation rather than production, the develop- 
ment of a parasitic economy, the defects of the system 
of public finance and taxation, the debasement and 
depletion of the coinage, the exhaustion of the land 
through careless methods in the slave cultivation of 
great estates, the baneful influence of an unfavorable 
climatic cycle, depopulation, malaria, plagues and 
epidemics, the extinction of the middle class, the 
revival of a corrupt and anarchistic agrarian plu- 
tocracy, the lack of creative initiative among the 
Romans, their contempt for manual labor and for 
experimental and applied science, and their intel- 
lectual degradation, evidenced by their acceptance of 
the Oriental mystery cults, astrology, Neo-platonism, 
and the capitulation to the intellectual bankruptcy of 
rhetoric—all of which have been brought forward by 
students of Roman history to explain the downfall of 
the great imperial system and the society upon which 
it rested.** Further, the sociologically trained histor- 
ian, with his knowledge of the slow and gradual 
nature of social change, would be on his guard against 
any of the various theories of the disintegration of 
the society of the Roman Empire which represent it 
as a sudden and unexpected cataclysm. 

In contrasting the classical period as a whole with 
the achievements of the near Orient the sociological 
historian would conclude that it was marked by the 
appearance of some toleration of the diversity of 
thought and opinion; by some very significant gains 
of reason over herd impulse, superstition and formal- 
ism; by the enlargement of the circle of the politically 
free; and by the emergence of a more flexible and 
dynamic society. Had classical society developed 
applied science and an adequate economic technique, 
modern society might have appeared two millenniums 
earlier than it did.** 

4. Sociological Problems in Medieval History. 

It has long been maintained by historical sociolo- 
cists that medieval history offers one of the best 
laboratories for the study of the cultural and social 
development of man, in that it presents a recapitula 
tion of the progress of humanity from barbarism to 
the heights of civilization reached in the age of 
Machiavelli. The provision of this orientation is, 
nrobably, the chief service which sociology has ren- 
dered to medieval history. Instead of an age inter- 
mediate in culture and social development between 
that of classical antiquity and that of modern times, 
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the Middle Ages appear to the student of social 
evolution as a period which begins with a great social 
and cultural reversion to a more primitive type. 
Though it may be a risky effort at a picturesque 
statement to suggest, as one writer has done, that 
Clovis marks a reappearance of the political type of 
Agamemnon, and Charlemagne of Amenhotep III or 
Sargon, yet the comparison is an illuminating one 
and not without essential accuracy when used in the 
effort to describe in a rough way somewhat similar 
stages and processes in political evolution. The 
Middle Ages then, appear to the sociological historian 
as the period in which Europe regained the cultural 
level and achievements of the near Orient and 
classical times, something which it scarcely did until 
the fifteenth century, just when, however, the dis- 
coveries overseas were beginning to produce that 
unique series of changes which brought on the modern 
age.”° 

In analyzing problems of medieval history sociol- 
ogy can be of material assistance, in the first place, 
in disposing of many of the ethnic monstrosities 
which have distorted the approach to medieval history 
for many years. It can satisfactorily disprove the 
assertion that the Romans were an old and effete race 
and that the Germans were a young and virile race, 
by showing from anthropology and historic ethnology 
of Europe that, on the whole, the Germans were, if 
anything, older than the Romans as a European 
race.” It can also put at rest the Aryan myth, 
recently and unfortunately revived by Mr. Wells, 
and show that there is not the slightest ground for 
holding that the Germans are of Aryan derivation 
and that the term “Indo-Germanic” is obviously self- 
contradictory and a scientific monstrosity.** Further, 
the comparative sociological study of political and 
legal institutions eliminates the old myth of the unique 
nature of the Teutonic folkmoot as the single source 
of western democracy. It not only shows, as Fustel 
and Briinner long ago proved, that the Teutonic 
folkmoot was about as democratic as a modern 
Republican national convention, but also demon- 
strates it to be but a common phenomenon of primi- 
tive society in many parts of the world. How 
destructive this is of the basic ethnic, political and 
historical philosophy of writers like Kemble, Free- 
man, Stubbs, Fiske and Burgess will be evident to all. 
Likewise, there gees to the limbo of anachronisms the 
myth of Gallic fickleness and political incapacity, 
which was produced by Julius Caesar’s slanders 
designed to justify his imperialism and revived in 
the reaction against the French Revolution in the 
writings of Burke and the German Romanticists. The 
French developed one of the first and the strongest 
of the medieval monarchies, and in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were pointing the finger of 
scorn at revolutionary England and ununited and 
anarchic Germany.®* Finally, it was a sociological 
line of approach which enabled Maitland, McKechnie, 
Jenks and others to explode the myth of the alleged 
democratic, popular and progressive nature of the 
Magna Carta. 

The building up of the political institutions of the 


Middle Ages illustrates many important sociological 
processes. Sir Paul Vinogradoff has described the 
breakdown of kinship society among the Germans 
between the time of Tacitus and that of Clovis as 
“one of the most momentous turning-points in the 
history of the race,” but who other than a student 
trained in anthropology or historical sociology would 
have the slightest inkling of the significance or 
justification of this statement?** Again, the establish- 
ment of fairly permanent and coherent states through 
military conquest in the early Middle Ages constitutes 
an excellent exemplification of the theory of Gum- 
plowicz concerning the military nature of political 
origins and an equally admirable illustration of the 
class-building process within the state, which accom- 
panies the process of conquest and ethnic and political 
superimposition.** 

The typical medieval institutions well exemplify 
certain significant characteristics of, or certain 
distinct forms of, social systems. Feudalism, what- 
ever its political, legal, economic and military back- 
ground and origins, was an intermediate social 
system based upon the element of personal relations, 
and immunities, as contrasted with the earlier bond 
of kinship and the truly civic relation, which developed 
in the medieval towns and with the perfection of the 
national state.*® Likewise the manor was a socio- 
economic system which has, perhaps, received more 
attention from legal, economic and cultural historians 
than any other earlier or later type of social organiza- 
tion. But, quite as important as the interminable dis- 
cussion which has centered about the question of the 
mark or villa origin of the manor, are the various social 
characteristics or the manor—its corporate unity; its 
sense of a square deal, as manifest in such extremes 
as the inconvenient scheme of scattered holdings; its 
relative isolation and self-sufficiency; its tendency 
towards repetition in economic processes and social 
activities; its unusual trend towards domination by 
custom and tradition, and its general inclination 
towards stability, provincialism and _ stagnation.*® 
Yet, in the light of the emancipation movement of 
the 13th and 14th centuries, it would be absurd to 
hold that the manorial society had no dynamic or 
progressive tendencies. While much has been made 
of the democratic origins and contributions in the 
medieval towns, the possible relation of manorial 
society to democracy has not been so generally recog- 
nized. Certainly there have been few better examples 
of the coéperative democratic society than the 
medieval village-community, and, in one of his 
unpublished lectures, Professor Giddings has sug- 
gested that the ideal of human equality has, in part, 
come to us from the enforced equality of the peasants 
on the medieval estates. 

The socio-economic system represented by the 
gilds, with their personal basis of industrial relation- 
ships, their ideals and practices of social responsibility 
in production and exchange, their active interest in 
workmanship and productivity, and their at least 
partial industrial autonomy, has aroused the interest 
and admiration of students of social reform from 
Ruskin and William Morris to Orage, Penty and 
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Cole.*7 In the towns, themselves, we find the most 
conspicuous evidence of medieval liberalism, from 
which may be traced the origins of the forces which 
have produced most of what we now have of political, 
social and economic democracy. 

In the matter of the social attitude towards material 
wealth and its responsibilities the medieval concep- 
tion, while much different from our present-day 
attitudes, had in it much to commend it. The 
accumulation and use of wealth were regarded from 
the point of view of their contribution to group 
welfare and well-being. The contemporary purely 
pecuniary and profit orientation and the essentially 
individualistic point of view which dominates modern 
economic life were well-nigh absent. The medieval 
doctrines with respect to forestalling, engrossing, 
regrating, the “just-price” and the taking of interest 
well reflect the salutary conception of the social 
responsibility involved in material possessions. While 
it is futile to hone to escape from present problems 
by a return to the primitive medieval economy, we 
would probably be greatly benefited by a revival of 
these medieval socio-economic ideas and practices.** 
Again, the medieval age offers to the sociological 
historian one of the best illustrations of the important 
place which art may occupy as a social force. Not 
only did artistic endeavor, in its more conventional 
expressions, occupy a far higher position as a dynamic 
social impulse than at the present time, but the 
artistic attitude permeated even commonplace aspects 
of industrial effort to a degree scarcely imaginable 
today.*® Then, psychological sociology finds an 
interesting field for investigation in a study of 
medieval pilgrimages, crusades, fraternal life. relic 
ious manias, and various other popular ebullitions 
and hysterias.°°° The domination of the Medieval 
Church is one of the most notable historic examples 
of the potency of supernatural religion as a social 
force and a factor in social control. The age of 
Innocent ITT marks, perhaps, the culmination of the 
power of the priesthood in human society. Further, 
one should note the importance of social contacts for 
medieval civilization. The rise of the towns, the 
erowth of commerce and economic nrosnerity, the 
development of culture in the municipalities, the 
genesis of urhan liberalism—-in fact all of the con 
structive trends in medieval civilization—erew out of 
these contacts from the Crusaders onward. 

Finally. the medieval order as a whole, with its 
agrrarian basis: its general reliance on a_ barter 
economy: its lack of the dynamic forces of canitalism: 
its emphasis on faith rather than science and criticism 
offers a sharp contrast with the dynamic, modern 
capitalistic social order—a contrast which some, like 
Dr. Walsh and Mr. Cram, interpret in a manner 
altogether unfavorable to the modern order, in part 
nresumablvy because it has never heen their privilece 
to snend a week of truly medieval life on a medieval 
manor or in a medieval town.’ 

But even in this stable medieval age there were 
appearing the humble bheginnines of those influences 
which were to produce modern times and contem 
norary civilization—the rise of extra-Furopean trade, 
the emergence of capital, the growth of industry, the 


increase in the size and number of towns, and the 
appearance of the bourgeoisie. The “age of faith” 
was doomed.**? The sociological view of history 
renders the older view of the cataclysmic termination 
of the Middle Ages as absurd as the conventional 
notion of their catastrophic beginning in an abrupt 
“fall” of the Roman Empire. The notion of Symonds 
and others that the medieval period was one of a 
thousand years of complete stagnation, followed by 
a sudden flowering of culture in the so-called 
Renaissance, is now completely discredited. The 
medieval period was one of gradual but very real 
development and progress, while the Renaissance had 
strangely little to do with creating the origins of 
modern society. 

5. Sociological Aspects of the Emergence of 
Modern Times. 

In regard to the ethnic factors in modern history 
the sociologist well trained in the ethnographic field 
can put at rest the mischievous fiction concerning the 
racial basis of national and cultural development in 
modern times, which has taken form in such dogmas 
as the Aryan and Anglo-Saxon myths and the 
grotesque writings of Gobineau, H. S. Chamberlain 
and their like. There is no important national state 
in Europe in which great racial diversity and admix 
ture do not prevail. Further, while there may be 
psychic differences between “pure” races, these dif 
ferences, as Professor Boas has shown, do not prove 
at all the inherent superiority of one race over another. 
It is the opinion of the best informed specialists that 
the racial element in modern European history can b 
pretty generally ignored. While it may not have 
been without its influence, it is so complex and involved 
as to be practically insoluble.’ 

In analyzing the passing of the medieval order and 
the origins of modern times the sociologist observes 
an unprecedented example of great changes wrought 
by the operation of geographic and economic factors. 
The economic historian traces the rise of extra 
Furopean trade, the growth of capital, the industrial 
expansion, and the appearance of a new economic 
technique in the field of finance, capital and credit 
institutions in general.'°* The descriptive social 
historian pictures the development of a more flexibl 
social order; the threatened disruption of the agrarian 
system with its stability and repetition; the increased 
numbers and power of the middle class; new social 
customs caused by economic changes and new dis 
coveries; the migration of peoples; and the building 
of new societies in the colonial realm. This point of 
view is especially significant for an understanding of 
the beginnings of American history. It shows us, as 
Shepherd, Andrews, Osgood and Beer, have insisted, 
that our origins can only be understood when viewed 
as a phase of the expansion movement. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the correct perspective than 
the conventional approach through the avenue of the 
alleged divinely guided antecedents of the Federal 
Constitutional Convention of 1787.7 

The sociological historian uses the data brought 
forward by the economic and social historians, but he 
goes somewhat deeper than either and looks upon the 
change as a process of supplanting one social system 
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by another. To him it appears as something more 
than an interesting complex of new concrete facts and 
events. It is one of the few really epoch-making 
changes in the social and cultural evolution of the 
race, comparable to the beginning of regulated social 
life in tribal society, or the origins of civil society. 
He tries to discover all the elements entering into and 
growing out of this significant process of social 
change and to estimate their relative importance.’”° 

The historian trained as a sociologist looks upon 
this process in its broadest sense as the result of a 
contact of cultures, unprecedented in scope and 
potency. Civilization ceased to rest on a thalassic 
basis and entered upon the oceanic stage—the chief 
arena of history shifted, first from the Mediterranean 
to northern and western Europe, and then to the 
expansion of Europe overseas. These changes were 
the product of general European tendencies and were 
not, as Professor Lybyer has shown, caused by any 
such catastrophic episode as the Turkish seizure of 
the trade routes. Beginning with the Crusades, 
European society came into contact with the ideas, 
economic products and social institutions of other 
peoples. As cultural anthropologists and sociologists 
have long insisted, the contact of cultures is the most 
effective force in breaking down stability and pro- 
vincialism and in stimulating curiosity and progres- 
sive impulses. One of the great results of this 
cultural interpenetration was the rise of scepticism, 
criticism, and interest in science—a general reaction 
against the premises and aspirations of the “age of 
faith.” *°" The other was the varied complex of new 
developments flowing out of the substitution of world- 
trade for local or thalassic exchange, the rise of 
capital and its dynamic influences, and the increase in 
the numbers and the power of the middle class.'°* 

In the field of politics the sociologist sees feudalism 
supplanted, first, by secular, royal absolutism, and 
then by bourgeois parliamentarianism, in each case 
the change being forwarded by the economic trans- 
formation.*°® The English, American and French 
Revolutions thereby lose their unique and epic char- 
acter and fall logically within the pattern of political 
behavior produced by the rise of the bourgeoisie. 
Law, likewise, was brought into the service of the 
new order. Roman law sustained secular absolutism, 
while appropriate legislation was later devised to 
protect the new economic and commercial institutions 
and the growing spirit of business enterprise. 
Economic and political theories were originated or 
adapted to defend the bourgeois system. Laissez- 
faire and the freedom of trade gradually sup- 
planted mercantilism, which royal ambitions and 
early mistakes of the merchants had established in 
western Europe. The theory of natural rights, the 
origin of society and government in a bipartite con- 
tract, the justification of revolution and the theory 
political aspirations and achievements of the middle 
class..°° Even theology was readjusted to meet the 
needs of a developing commercial and industrial order. 
In more than one way the Reformation was a phase 
of the bourgeois revolution. Calvin stressed the virtue 
in thrift and labor, and attacked the orthodox 
Catholic opposition to interest-taking. Puritan 


theology stressed money-making as the most ‘“God- 
given” of occupations. The man who failed to 
accumulate pecuniary profit was akin to the unwise 
steward who wrapped his talent in the napkin. 
Richard Baxter contended that the man who rejected 
the utmost possible pecuniary profit ceased thereby 
to be “God’s steward.” Sermons were preached 
from the text: “Seek ye not your own, but your 
neighbors’ wealth.” The Commercial Revolution and 
its complex results had produced a new world; yet 
its greatest achievement was to prepare the way for 
the Industrial Revolution and the creation of con- 
temporary civilization which was to carry to a far 
higher development all of the tendencies set in 
motion by the Commercial Revolution. 

6. The Sociological Background of the Develop- 
ment of Contemporary Civilization since the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Though an eminent contemporary historian of the 
Middle Ages is said still to tell his class in medieval 
history that there are but two events in human 
history worthy of the historian’s attention—the siege 
of Troy and the French Revolution—most thoughtful 
historians have admitted, though their chief interest 
might lie in another period, that the Industrial 
Revolution of the last two centuries has caused more 
of parliamentary supremacy arose to vindicate the 
far-reaching changes in human society than had 
previously taken place since the period of the union 
of upper and lower Egypt under Menes. Professor 
Shotwell puts the matter admirably when he asks: 
“What is the Renaissance or Reformation, the Empire 
of Charlemagne or of Caesar, compared with the 
empire of mind and industry, which has penetrated 
the whole world, planting its cities as it goes, binding 
the whole together by railroad and telegraph, until 
the thing we call civilization has drawn the isolated 
communities of the old régime into a great world 
organism, with its afferent and efferent nerves of 
news and capital reaching to its finger tips in the 
markets of the frontier?” On account of the great 
social dislocation produced by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the development of contemporary civilization 
furnishes one of the most convincing sociological 
illustrations of rapid social transformation and the 
shifting of economic and social systems. It also 
constitutes an admirable historical example of the 
process of social causation.?” 

England was the natural country in which the 
Industrial Revolution should have had its origin. It 
had been most affected by the rising trade and com- 
merce, and by the resulting economic, social and 
political changes, which had been important aspects 
of the reaction of the expansion of Europe and the 
Commercial Revolution upon Furopean society. The 
middle class Puritan business man was most numerous 
in England. The unusual development of scepticism, 
critical thought and tolerance produced a favorable 
ground for the rise of natural science, which, in 
England, took the form of practical and applied 
science. This made possible the new machine tech- 
nique and the new steam power. The peculiar type 
of staple goods, in which England had specialized, 
was well adapted for the introduction of the machine 
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technique, while the geographical factors of ample 
supplies of coal and iron in close proximity and a 
damp climate to aid textile processes cannot be 
ignored. There was also an unprecedented supply 
of available and mobile capital and labor. The ante- 
cedents of the Industrial Revolution in England thus 
furnish an almost ideal example of the sociological 
thesis that many factors must be considered in the 
analysis of the rise of a new social and economic 
system. Here we have general cultural antecedents, 
a new manufacturing technique, and geographical 
resources all combining to create a new social order.'** 

The spread of the new mechanical technique and 
its associated economic institutions from England 
throughout most of the civilized world furnishes the 
most significant and stupendous of all the examples 
of the process of the diffusion of culture to be found 
in the whole history of mankind. 

The new technique made necessary the extensive 
adoption of a new method of controlling and disci- 
plining labor—the factory system. This necessitated 
larger outlays of capital and a different or improved 
type of economic organization of society. Banking 
institutions and agencies for international trade 
increased in number and in the scope of their under- 
takings. Business organizations became more exten- 
sive and more complex. A new attitude towards 
economic endeavor appeared in “the theory of business 
enterprise” or “the price system,” in which immediate 
pecuniary profit rather than social service became the 
main objective of those engaged in industry and 
trade.** Large scale industry, tending towards 
monopoly, became the rule. 

A series of sweeping social changes followed in 
the train of the economic transformations. The rise 
of the factory system produced the new manufac- 
turing towns, and the stable agrarian age, which had 
prevailed in the western world since the period of the 
farmers of Neolithic age, began gradually to give 
way before the new and dynamic urban era."'® Con- 
temporary society, as Professor Gras has well insisted, 
may be most accurately pictured as founded on a 
basic metropolitan or regional economy.'*® Population 
became more mobile. There were great national and 
international shifts of peoples from country to town, 
and from the backward agricultural states to those 
which had adopted the new industrialism..** The 
bourgeoisie completed the process of ousting the land- 
lords from social control, and established their 
ascendancy in modern society. Yet the Industrial 
Revolution, at the same time, created the urban prole- 
tariat which was soon to challenge the supremacy of 
the capitalist. 

Psychological and cultural changes accompanied 
these profound economic and social transformations. 
The medieval orientation and outlook were destroyed. 
Both the employer and the laborer received a wider 
range of stimuli and acquired an incomparably greater 
variety of knowledge. Superstition and fear of the 
supernatural were gradually but surely dissipated. 
The dynamic effects of capital and invention pervaded 
every field of life and all strata of society. But, along 
with these progressive changes, went others of a more 
doubtful sort. The modern industrial and urban era 


produced a great increase of nervous strain and made 
adaptation and adjustment much more difficult than 
in the old agrarian order, to which man had accus- 
tomed himself over a period of ten thousand or more 
years. Cultural and psychic reactions tended to 
become standardized in terms of the operation of 
the machine technique. Civilization became, to an 
unprecedented degree, reduced to a dead-level of 
standardization and uniformity. A sharp and distinct 
cleavage developed between capital and labor, which 
had not been equaled since the days of antique 
slavery. ‘The laborer could no longer rely upon the 
stimulus of the “instinct of workmanship,’ and lost 
his interest in his work, which thereby became all the 
more irksome and unattractive. In due time he slowly 
learned from his employer ‘the theory of business 
enterprise” and applied it in terms of his own interests 
as poorer work, shorter hours and higher pay.’ 
The new economic or capitalistic system, following 
an alleged law of social causation, built up for itself 
a series of defensive institutions, or, as the Italian 
sociologist, Loria, calls them, “connective institu- 
tions.” *** In the field of politics, constitutional 
government under bourgeois domination became the 
prevailing type. Herd and tribal instinct was 
nationalized, and the bourgeois state became also the 
ardently nationalistic state. An increase in the volume 
of products created a need for more markets, and this 
led to the search for colonies and spheres of interest, 
thus producing what is commonly known as modern 
imperialism. Nationalism and imperialism produced 
a bellicose psychology and led to the race for 
armaments. Legal institutions were adapted to 
protect private property and the “price system” 
against social interests. Individual rights became the 
cornerstone of a body of almost a theistic, as well 
as juristic, theory and practice, which, based chiefly 
on a perversion of the Fourteenth Amendment, reached 
its most extreme expression in this country in such 
cases as Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Lochner v. New York, and the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company v. Mitchell, and Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Company. The Supreme Court was accused 
by an associate justice of attempting to establish as 
a constitutional principle and a political theory the 
super-individualism of Herbert Spencer’s Social 
Statics. Economic and political theory, deriving its 
origins from Physiocratic naturalism and the eulogy 
of the blessings of competitive individualism by Adam 
Smith and Ricardo came, in the works of such writers 
as Nassau Senior, Frédéric-Bastiat, and Herbert 
Spencer to represent social interference with pure 
individualism as ill-conceived, impish and destructive 
of the prosperity of the nation. Politicians, such as 
Cobden and Bright and Conklin and Hanna, intro- 
duced these theories into governmental practice. 
Theological justification was readily found for the 
new capitalism. The divine sanction and approval 
of pecuniary profit was set forth by clergymen with 
greater assurance and frequency than ever before. 
God was confidently believed to have approved the 
existing economic differentiation and status, and those 
in positions of economic ascendancy naturally came 
to assume with Mr. Baer that they were “those 
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Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom 
has given the control of the property interests of the 
country.” Chancellor Day denominated Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ultra timid attempt to curb only the grossest 
abuses of economic power as “the raid on prosperity.” 
Pastor Bigelow cursed the Reports of the Interchurch 
Committee on the Steel Strike, his disinterested cour- 
age and objectivity being warmly commended by Mr. 
Gary. ‘The educational system came to be as fully 
based upon the inculcation of the dictum of the 
sanctity and perpetuity of the existing economic order 
as that of the Middle Ages was upon the assumption 
of the sagacity of Aristotle and the enduring nature 
of the medieval church and empire. Even a Vice- 
Presidential anathema was invoked against university 
professors of a liberal trend, and Wells’ Outline of 
History was denounced by the National Civie Fed- 
eration for its progressive tendencies. Finally, it 
does not require the fulminations of Upton Sinclair 
to prove to any observing citizen that the Press has 
become at once the most servile and the most effective 
bulwark of the modern order. Yet, thorough-going 
as this capitalistic control of contemporary society 
may be, it has not been an unmitigated evil. Waste- 
ful and oppressive as many of it incidental features 
have been, we owe to modern capitalism many of the 
benefits which separate us from the barbarism of the 
medieval age. Perhaps no one has stated this point 
more forcefully than Mr. H. L. Mencken:— 

“The things that I esteem most in this world, to wit, 
truth, liberty, tolerance, and common decency, are 
kept alive among us, not by the great masses of men, 
but by small groups of men most of them very we!! 
fed. When the ordinary rights of the citizens were 
torn to tatters during the late war by Dr. Wilson 
and his patriotic Polizei, and men were jailed, beaten 
and murdered for daring to exercise them, it was not 
the plain people who protested and called a halt; it 
was a volunteer committee of lawyers, nearly all of 
them with money in the bank. It was the money in 
the bank, in fact, that gave them courage and made 
them interested in questions of liberty. And when 
the Pennsylvania State cossacks, two or three years 
ago, began butchering the poor wops and bohunks 
in the steel region, it was not the labor unions that 
exposed the infamy, but a small corps of well-to-do 
specialists in atrocity. The labor unions, in fact, 
were against the strikers, and the Gompers crowd did 
its best to beat them—mainly by acts of treachery so 
gross that very few men of the dignity and self- 
respect that goes with money could be imagined as 
capable of them. I do not here argue for money, 
which I esteem very iightly, but simply against the 
banal notion that a rich man is necessarily without 
imagination and idealistic aspiration. He may be, 
of course, a mere hyena of the Bear-Gary type, or he 
may be a jackass of the Rotary Club variety, but it 
is possible for him to be reflective, tolerant, and even 
a bit altruistic, and it is my contention that he is all 
of these things quite as often as his slaves are.” 

Along this same line it might be remarked that 
differential biological and psychological sociological 
have shown how completely erroneous are the assump- 
tions of the egalitarian doctrines of Jacksonian 
democracy, and compel a serious revision of all the 


general concepts that were founded upon the optim- 
istic view that egalitarian democracy constitutes the 
“culmination of modern history.’’*** 

The capitalistic order, with its wide ramifications 
in the extensive series of defensive institutions has, 
naturally, produced an equally one-sided reaction 
against it in the shape of an effort at proletarian 
control. The class-struggle has, for better or worse, 
passed out of a theoretical exhortation from the pen 
of Karl Marx into the most interesting actuality 
which faces western civilization today. Proletarian 
reform doctrines have been proposed which sharply 
challenge on every point the apologia of capitalism.**° 

It may be remarked, in passing, that in this very 
field of social reform sociology can, perhaps, render 
its most important service both through indicating 
the necessary concessions demanded from the capi- 
talistic masters of the present order in the interest 
of social justice and by making clear the unsound 
aspects of well-meant proletarian doctrines and pro- 
grams of social reform. Indeed, one of the most 
thoughtful historians of the development of sociology 
holds that the subject was called into being chiefly 
to pass valid constructive criticism upon the multi- 
farious schemes for social reform which were pro- 
posed in the middle of the last century.’** At least, 
one may submit the platitude that no enduring scheme 
of social reform can well be divorced from the 
established principles of sociology. Finally, it may 
be said that the sociologist sees the problem with 
Professor Veblen as one in which certain social, 
ethical, religious and economic phases of the social 
system are extremely anachronistic and out of adjust- 
ment with the technical basis of civilization, due 
chiefly to the unprecedentedly rapid technological 
advances.'** 

It is scarcely necessary for one to emphasize the 
fact that the history of the United States, with its 
recapitulation of economic and social development, 
its remarkable illustrations of the relation of physiog- 
raphy to history, its almost unprecedented mixture of 
ethnic strains, its astonishing economic progress, and 
its extreme expression of the best and worst in modern 
capitalism, furnishes perhaps the most fertile of all 
fields for the sociologica] historian interested in the 
evolution of contemporary society.'** 


7. Conclusion. 


We may now bring this long discussion of the 
relation of sociology to synthetic history to a close 
by the following summary generalizations, which, I 
hope, have been established in the course of the paper. 

Intellectual history is concerned primarily with the 
genesis, nature and transformation of the types of 
collective psychology which have succeeded each other 
in the development of European society. Psycho- 
logical sociology alone can carry on a truly scientific 
study of the laws and processes of group behavior and 
the building up of folkways, mores and customs, 
which, taken together, constitute the fundamental 
factors which create the prevailing type of collective 
vsychology. The intellectual historian must lean 
heavily upon the psychological sociologist, but may, 
in turn, provide the latter with a body of extremely 
valuable concrete data. 
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Economic activities are but a part, though perhaps 
the most important portion of the social process and 
human life. Sociology, investigating the social 
process as a whole, estimates and analyzes the 
operation of economic factors as affected by biological, 
psychological, social and political influences, and the 
reciprocal reaction of economic forces on the other 
types of social institutions. The production, valua- 
tion, exchange and distribution of wealth are all 
affected by social influences. We can no longer accept 
the premises of the Benthamite felicific calculus and 
regard man in economic life as an isolated calculating 
machine. Sociology can view the process of social 
causation as it advances through general cultural 
conditions, the state of pure science, the development 
of applied science and the existing state of technology, 
economic institutions and technique, social conditions, 
and the complex of resultant defensive or connective 
institutions in the state, law, religion, education and 
the press. Sociology can obtain a more compre- 
hensive and objective view of society-building than 
can any other social science. It has the same genetic 
approach as history, together with synthetic interest 
which history has hitherto not possessed. Though 
the economist and the political scientist can delve 
deeper into special phases of the process of social 
causation, they cannot get so comprehensive a view 
of the whole matter. 

Economic history deals with the genesis, domination 
and decline of economic systems. As sociology is 
essential to the securing of a broad view of the place 
of the contemporary economic system in society at 
large, so it is indispensable as an aid to the economic 
historian who is attempting to trace the development 
of economic systems in the past in relation to their 
general social setting. The sociologist alone can 
adequately analyze and estimate the general complex 
of factors which enter into the creation of an economic 
system, the reaction of an economic system upon 
society as a whole, and the variety of influences lead 
ing to the downfall of any prevailing set of economic 
institutions. 

Social history, while the term may be applied to 
narrative and descriptive writing on social phases of 
history, is, in its most fundamental and developed 
sense, the synthesis of the great successive stages in 
the evolution of society, social systems and the 
material aspects of civilization. When viewed in this 
manner, it is quite obvious that social history must 
lean heavily upon sociology, as the latter alone can 
supply the student with the essential breadth of view 
point, an adequate knowledge of the laws of social 
development, and an impulse to a consideration of a 
sufficient number of factors to insure an approxima- 
tion to accuracy in the reconstruction of the social 
past. Only the historian who has been trained as a 
sociologist can hope to be a successful synthetic 
historian, even though the chief lines of effort and 
fields of endeavor may be somewhat different in each 
case. 


* Paper read in part at the St. Louis Meeting of the 
American Historical Association, December 29, 1921. 
‘J. K. Ingram, History of Political Economy, Chap. V1; 


B. M. Anderson, Social Value; E, R. A. Seligman, The 
Economic Interpretation of History. See also F. Fetter. 
“Price Economics versus Welfare Economics,” in American 
Economic Review, 1920. 

* For this see Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, 1921, pp. 17-49. 

* Published in Publications of the American Economic 
.1ssociation, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 2; see also American 
Historical Review, April 1, 1904, pp. 448-50. It is only 
fair, however, to point out the fact that Professor West was 
much more kindly disposed towards sociology than Pro- 
fessors Emerton and Burr. 

* American Historical Review, April, 1904, p. 450. Com 
ing from a Harvard professor in 1903, this exhortion was 
superfluous. 

* Published in the American Historical Review, January, 
1909, 

*As a further reflection of the attitude of historians 
toward sociology at this time, one might call attention to 
Professor A. W. Small’s complaint when the Editor of the 
American Historical Review returned his General Socioloqu 
with the comment that it was not of enough significance to 
historians to warrant assigning it space for review. A. W. 
Small, The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 67-68. 

* Fling, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

"Cf. John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct; and 
\. A. Goldenweiser, “History, Psychology and Culture,” in 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
October, 1918. 

*See Goldfriedrich. 
Deutschland, pp. 431-65. 

“These progressive advances in the conception of what 
history ought to be have been made the central part of my 
article on “Historv: Its Rise and Development” in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Americana 

"This point is well discussed by J. H. Robinson, The 
Vew History, Chap. ti; by G. .. Burr, American Historical 
Review, January, 1917; and by J. T. Shotwell, Thid., July, 
1913. 

%See G. P. Gooch, Ilistoru and Historians in the 
Vineteenth Century. especially Chaps, vi-vii, xvili, xxviii 

"See F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book 1 
Chap. fil. 

™See A. W. Small, General Socioloay, Part TI; and F. H 
Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society 

% See the discussion of this in P. Barth’s Die Philosonhi: 
der Geschichte ale Soziologu: and FB. Bernheim. Lehrhbuct 
dev historischen Methode. 

" American Fistorical Review. April, 1921, p. 602. T have 
ittempted to describe and cataloeve the nature and litera 
ture of the “new history” in the [lisorical Outlook, March, 
1929. pp. 90-96. 

"See my article on “Sociology and Political Theory.” in 
Imerican Political Science Review. November. 1921. 

™See A. W. Small in new edition of FEneyclopedia 

Imericana. Vol. 25, np. 208. 

* Bernheim, op. cit., p. 6. 


Die historischen Ideenlehre in 


”G. T.. Burr, in American ITistorical Review, January, 
1917. p. 269, 
™Ser the articles by W. B. Bodenhafer on the erroup 


concept in sociology in The American Journal of Sociology 
November, 1920. to May, 1921 
2See F. H. Giddines. “A Theory of Social Causation.” 
cit; “Pluralistic Behavior.” In American Journal of 
Sncioloau. January-March, 1920: and “A Theorv of 
Tlictory..” In Political Science Ouarterly, December. 1990 
™See CC. H. Cooley. Publications of the 


loe. 


American 


Feonomic Association. Third Sert Vol. V. No. 2, pn 
182--187, 
*T cannot insist too strongly that T do not regard 


socioloerv os the all-inclusive socio) science or as an “over 
science.” T look upon ft as the preliminary or basic social 
selence, occupying something like the same relation to the 
special social sciences that mathematies does to the natural 
and engineering sciences. 

* Historians may lecitimately inquire as to just what 
important social laws and principles actually are 
which they are asked to acquire from the study of socioloev 
It is obvious that this question could be answered in detail 


these 








democracy, and compel a serious revision of all the 





valuable concrete data. 
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only through a summary review of the whole field of the 
history of sociological doctrine. Brief summary statements 
of the leading sociological principles, processes and laws, 
as they are viewed by representative sociologists, are to be 
found in I. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Humaa 
Soctely, particularly chaps. v, xv; C. A. Ellwood, Sociology 
in lis Psychological Aspects, Chaps, xvii-xix; L, Gump- 
lowicz, Uutlines of Socwlogy, Parts I-lll; A. W. Smail, 
General Sociwlogy, Parts 1V-V1; E. A. Ross, Foundations 
vf Sociology, Chaps, iii, vi, vii-ix; L, Fk. Ward, Outlines of 
sociology, tart li, Brief summaries of the writings of the 
leading modern sociologists are to be found in L. M. 
Bristol Social Adaptatwn and A. J. Todd, Theories of 
Social Progress. A preliminary effort to write a history of 
sociology irom the Greek period to the present has been 
made vy kK, 5. Bogardus, 

* See particulariy, on this point, C, A. Ellwood, Sociology 
and sLodern Sociat Problems, Chap. i; and Socwlogy in is 
lsychologiwal Aspects, Chaps. ii-iv; and Robert kK. Park, 
“pocivlogy and the Social Sciences,” in American Journal 
vf Socwiogy, 1921, 

“ct, ‘Ll. DO, Eliot, “The Use of History for Research in 
Theoretical Socioiogy,” in dmerican Journal of Sociology, 
march, 1922, pp. 040-036. 

“the New slistory, Chap. iii, 

*See Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study 
of History, Book 1; and A. W. Small, Publications of the 
American Lconomic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 
2, pp. 175-1d1. 

“a, H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 33, Perhaps 
the first appreciauon oi this tact by an American historian 
appeared in the work of W, H. Mace, Method in Lisiory, 
lnoyi (New edition, 1914), pp. 1-74, 

““bor, when all is said, uistory is human behavior. It 
is 4 stream of behavior, rising obscurely in time, mak- 
ing tor itself a devious channel, fed by countless tributar- 
i€> Ol Coilective action, and broadly tiowing now into the 
ust that hides an unexpiored hereafter.” Giddings, “A 
Theory of History,” loc. cit. 

“CC, A, Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, 
p- o2. 

“Important as this endeavor may be, however, the his- 
torian can sound a valid note of warning by insisting that 
no repeulion is ever periect in history and that it is 
dangerous to generalize upon one period of historical 
deveuopment from data drawn from another era,  His- 
luricai Circumstances never reproduce themselves in com- 
pictle entirety. 

‘iuliwood, op. cil, p 43. 

KK, dik, Park, “sociology and the Social Sciences,” in 
dmerswcan Journal of Socwlogy, January, 1921, p. 411. 

“tk, dl, Giddings, Jnductive Sociology, pp 8-¥. 

“1 have tried to indicate the defects of history and 
sociology in the past, which have grown out of these errors 
in emphasis, in an article in the Historical Outlook for 
bebruary, 1921; and in another on “The Future of So- 
ciology,” in the Publications of the American Sociological 
Socwly for 1920, pp, 194-198, 

*J. B. Bury, “Varwinism and History,” in Evolution in 
Modern Thought (Boni and Liveright’s Modern Library), 
p. 262. 

*Lbid., pp. 260-262, 

“See M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of So- 
ciely; and my articles in the Sociological Review, 1921, 
and 1922-3, and in the American Journal of Sociology, 
1921-2, for summaries of leading efforts of sociolgists to 
analyze the problems of the social mind and collective 
psychology. 

“W. C. Mitchell, “Human Nature and Economics,” in 
(Juarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1914; and 
“Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,” in Political Science Quar- 
terly, June, 1918; W. G. Sumner, Folkways; B. M. Ander- 
son, Social Value; W, O. Thompson, Malthusianism; A 
Study in Population; F. A, Fetter, “Price Economics 
versus Welfare Economics,’ in American Economic Re- 
view, September and December, 1920; A. W. Small, Gen- 
eral Socwlogy; W. B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions; 
and the numerous contributions of W. F. Willcox to 
demography. 


“TT. Veblen, The Place of Science in Modern Civiliza- 
tion; the Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial 
Arts; and ‘he Engineers and the Price System; J. H. 
Robinson, Mind in the Making; F. Miiller-Lyer, History of 
Social Development; A. Loria, The Economic Foundation 
of Society; A. Hansen, “The Technological Interpreta- 
tion of History,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
November, 1921; and the papers by Professors Conrad and 
Patten in Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciencs, S. Louis, 1904, Vol. Il, pp, 199-228. 

“Cf. A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress; L. M. 
Bristol, Social Adaptation. 

“Other good examples of this type of Social history are 
Riehl’s Natural History of the German People; and Frey- 
tag’s, Scenes from the German Past, 

“FF, H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 53. 

“J. T. Shotwell, “The Interpretation of History,” in 
American Historical Review, July, 1913. 

“Cf. W. L. Westermann, “Sources and Methods in 
Economic History,” in «olitical Science Quarterly, March, 
1922, pp. 69-74, 

“Robinson, The New History; H. Berr, La Synthése 
en historie; Lamprecht, Die kulturhistorische Methode. 

“Robinson, The New History, p. 62. 

“I desire here to express my appreciation of the cour- 
teous assistance of Professors J. H. Breasted, Lynn 
Thorndike, Preserved Smith and F, A, Ogg in the revision 
of this second division of the paper. These scholars read 
the material in manuscript and offered many most helpful 
criticisms and suggestions, 

“Cf. my bibliographic paper on “The Relation of Geog- 
raphy to the “Writing and Interpretation of History,” in 
The Journal of Geography, December, 1921; F. H. Giddings, 
“Theory of Social Causation,” loc, cit; F. S. Chapin, 
Historical Introduction to Social Evolution. Chap. V; 
F. J. Teggart, The Processes of History, Chap. ii; R. H. 
Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, Chap. iii. 

“Contrast the older views in J. A. Gobineau’s Hssay 
on the Inequality of Human Races; and H. S, Chamber- 
lain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century; with W. Z. 
Ripley, Zhe Races of Kurope, Chaps, vi, xvii; and IF’, Boas, 
The Mind of Primitive Man, Chap. i. 

“Cf. G. Elliot Smith, Migrations of Early Culture; I. 
Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie; EK, Demolins, Comment 
la route crée le type social; A. C. Haddon, The Wander- 
ings of Peoples. 

“1. Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology, Part III; G. 
Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik; F. Oppen- 
heimer, The State; A. W. Small, General Sociology, Parts 
IV-VI; F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book II, 
Chap. i. 

oT, Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship; Theory of 
Business Enterprise, Chaps, i, ii, ix. J. A. Hobson, The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism; W. Sombart, Der 
moderne Kapitalismus. a 

“This has been especially emphasized by DeGreef in his 
elaborate Introduction a la sociologie. His system ot 
sociology has well been called a study of social contacts. 

*' See the works of Graebner, E, Smith, De Greef and 
Gumplowicz mentioned above. Also J. Novicow The 
Mechanism and Limits of Human Association; J. R, Seeley, 
Lhe Expansion of England, Part Il, Lecture V3 Ww. Kt. 
Shepherd “The Expansion of Europe,” in Political Science 
Quarterly, 1919; J. E, Gillespie, Zhe Influence of Oversea 
Lxpansion on Europe to 1700, 

*A, Cowan, Master-Clues in World History; K. J. 
Beloch, Die Bewolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt; 
see A, M, Schlesinger, “The Significance of Immigration in 
American History,” in American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1921; H. P, Fairchild, Immigration; 5. E. Simons, 
“Social Assimilation,” in American Journal of Sociology, 
1901-2; M, Farrand, “Immigration in the Light of History,” 
in New Republic, December, 1916. 

*Cf. W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics; A. J. Todd, 
Theories of Social Progress; L. M. Bristol, Social Adapta- 
tion; C, H. Cooley, Social Process; J. B. Bury, History 
of the Freedom of Thought; F. S. Marvin, The Living 
Past, and Progress and History; B, Adams, 4 Theory of 
Social Revolution; H. M. Hyndman, The Evolution of 
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Revolution; E. Untermann, The World’s Revolutions; anu 
J. H. Robinson, The New History, Chap. viii. 

“This subject has been elaborated for many years by 
Professor F. H, Giddings in his lectures on the history 
of civilization at Columbia University. 

"A. Comte, The Principles of a Positive Policy; Vol. 111; 
H, Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1; W. Bagehot, 
Physics and Politics; F. H. Giddings, Principles of So- 
ciology, Book III. 

“Andrew Reed Cowan, Master-Clues in World History. 
“Incomparably the most illuminating work on _ the 
social history of Egypt has been done by Professor James 
H, Breasted of the University of Chicago. See his History 
of Egypt; History of the Ancient Egyptians; Ancient 
Limes; “The Origin of Civilization,” in Scientific Monthly, 
1919-20, See also A, Erman’s old but valuable work, Life 
in Ancient Egypt; and ‘TI. Veblen, The Theory of the 
Leisure Class. 

“L. R. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad; King and 
Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries; J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, Chaps. 
iv, vi. 

“J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times, Chaps. iv-vii; “The 
Origin of Civilization,” loc. cit; R. W. Rogers, History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. 11; J. L. Myres, op. cit. 
“ Breasted, Ancient Times, Chap. iv; M. Jastrow, Civili- 
zation of Babylonia and Assyria, Chap. vi. 

“For the freshest and most original treatment of the 
history of western Asia in antiquity one should turn to 
Professor A. T. Olmstead’s Western Asia in the Days of 
Sargon of Assyria and to his various monographic articles 
published in the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, the Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, the American Political Science Review, the Proceed- 
ings of the American Historical Association, and else- 
where. They constitute the closest analogue to the remark- 
able synthesis of Egyptian history by Professor Breasted, 
and it is to be hoped that we may soon have them 
assembled in book form as a systematic history of the 
Western Asiatic Orient. 

“ Breasted, Ancient Times, Chap. vi; P. M. Sykes, His- 
tory of Persia, Vol, 1. 

* Baikie, The Sea Kings of Crete; H. B. Hawes, Crete 
the Forerunner of Greece. 

*W. Leaf, Homer and History; and Troy; A Study in 
Homeric Geography. 

"I shall make no attempt to identify the periods of his- 
tory with Lamprecht’s series of dominant socio-psychic 
traits—symbolic, typical, conventional, individual, subjec- 
tive, etc.—though I would not deny that this classification 
of stages in the development of the European collective 
psychology may have some validity and no little virtue for 
purposes of organization and clarification of data. 

™ Breasted, “The Origin of Civilization,” loc. cit; and 

“The Eastern Mediterranean and Early Civilization in 
Europe,” in Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1914; F. H. Giddings, The Principles of So- 
ciology, pp. 309-23; F. S. Marvin, The Living Past, Chap. 
iii H. G. Wells, Outline of History, Chaps. xvi, xvii, xx. 
™ H. Webster, Ancient History, Chap. iv; A. E. Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonwealth, pp. 13-64; D. S. Hogarth, The 
Nearer East; M. 1. Newbigin, Geographical Aspects of 
Balkan Problems; E. Curtius, The History of Greece, Chap. 
i; J. Cvijic, La peninsule Balkanique. 
*W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, pp. 269-70, 406-8; 
H. Peake, “The Races Concerned in the First Siege of 
Troy,” in Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
1916; W. Leaf, Homer and History; Breasted Ancient 
Times, Chap. ix. 

™ See A. G. Keller, Homeric Society; 1. H. Morgan’s old 
book Ancient Society, Part II, Chaps. viii-x; and Breasted, 
Ancient Times, Chaps. x-xii, xiv. 

*® Breasted, Ancient Times, Chaps. xix, xxi., 

™ Breasted, Ancient Times, Chap. xv; G. W. Botsford, 
Hellenic History. 

"Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, Part TIT: J. FT. 
Robinson, The New History. pp. 110-11, 129; Mind in the 
Making, pp. 111-113; C. Osborne Ward, The Ancient 
Loowly., 


"H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde; A Philippson, Das 
Mittelmeergebiet. 

” Breasted, Ancient Times, Chap. xxii; G. Sergi, The 
Mediterranean Race; T. F. Peet, The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy, Chap. xviii. 

"“G, Sergi, The Mediterranean Race; V. 
introduction 4 la histoire romain. ° 

“Beloch, Die Bewélkerung der griechisch-rimischen 
Welt. P 

"See T. Frank, Economic History of Rome, pp. 9 ff, for 
evidence of early feudalism and manorial organization in 
ixth century (B. C.) Latium. 

“ Westermann, loc. cit. 

“F. S. Chapin, Historical Introduction to Social Evon 
omy, Part II; W. L. Westermann, “The Economic Basis 
of the Decline of Ancient Culture,” in American Historical 
Review, July, 1915; T. Frank, Economic History of Rome; 
Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1., Chap. xix, S. Dill, 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
Book III; Breasted, Ancient Times, Chaps. xxv, xxvi, xxix, 

“Chapin, op. cit. Chap. vi; F. F. Abbott, The Common 
People of Ancient Rome, pp. 179 ff. 

"See G. W. Botsford, Syllabus of Roman History, Chap. 
xvii; and my Social History of the Western World, pp. 
55-59, and the bibliography there given. 

“FF. S. Marvin, The Living Past, Chaps. iv.-v; G. B. 
Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Chap. ii; J. 
B. Bury, History of the Freedom of Thought, Chap. ii; L. 
Thorndike, History of Medieval Europe, Chap. ii; F. H. 
Giddings, Elements of Sociology, Chap. xxiii. 

“ See J. T. Shotwell, “The Middle Ages,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition. G. B. Adams, “Present Prob- 
lems of Medieval History,” in Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904, 
Vol. II, pp. 125-38; J. W. Thompson, “Profitable Fields of 
Investigation in Medieval History,” in American Historical 
Review, April, 1913, pp. 490-504; W. R. Shepherd, “The 
a.xpansion of Europe,” in Political Science Quarterly, 1919. 

“J. H. Robinson, The New History, pp. 162, 175-7; W. 
Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, Chap. vi. 

“Ripley, Haces of Europe, Chap. xvii. 

“H. Briinner, Deutsche, Rechtsgeschichte; Fustel de 
Coulanges, Histoire des institutions politiques de l’ ancienn¢ 
France; J. T. Shotwell, “The Political Capacity of the 
French,” in the Political Science Quarterly, 1909; F. W. 
Maitland, Constitutional History of England; W. S. Mc- 
Kechnie, The Magna Carta: A Commentary; E. Jenks, 
“The Myth of Magna Carta,” in Independent Review, 
November, 1904. 

* Pp. Vinogradoff in Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 
II, p. 633. 

“G. Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology, Part III; F. 
Oppenheimer, The State, Chap. v. 

“KF. Oppenheimer, Ibid; Ch. Seignobos, The Feudal 
Régime; G. B. Adams, “Feudalism,” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition; A. Luchaire, Social France 
at the Time of Philip Augustus; F. W. Cornish, Chivalry; 
Vinogradoff, in Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. III, 
Chap. xviii; E. Jenks, The State and the Nation, Chap. x. 

“As presented, for example, in W. J. Ashley, The Ec 
onomie Organization of England, Chaps. i-iii; W. J. Ash- 
ley, Economic History of England, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 33- 
43; R. E. Prothero, English Farming, Past and Present, 
pp. 1-30; P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor; Ch. 
Seignobos, The Feudal Régime, pp. 3-26; P. Kropotkin, 
Mutual Aid as a Factor of Evolution, pp. 120 ff., 229 ff. 

“T,. Thorndike, History of Medieval Europe, Chap. xvi; 
G. B. Adams, Civilization During the Middle Aqes, Chap. 
xii: G. Renard, Gilds in the Middle Ages; A. P. Usher, 
Industrial History of Enaland, Chap. iii, vi; W. J. Ashley, 
Economie Oraqanization of England, Chap. ii; Kropotkin, 
Mutual Aid, Chaps. v-vi. For an ecstatic eulogy of the 
gild social and economic organization see A. J. Penty, 
A GQuildman’s Interpretation of History. For sobering 
criticism see A. P. Evans, “The Problem of Control in 
Medieval Industory,” in Political Science Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1921. 

“1. H. Haney, History of Economic Thought, Chap. vi. 


J. Modestov, 
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"See the lecture by Percy Dearmer in Hearnshaw’s 
Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilization. 

™ Cf. E. A. Ross, Social Psychology, pp. 63 ff., 121 f., A. 
Luchaire, Social France At the Time of Philip Augustus, 
Chaps. i, xiii; A. Baumstark, Abendldndische Paldstiner- 
pilger. B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 318-30; 
Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages; W. W. Ireland, 
“The Psychology of the Crusades,” Journal of Mental 
Science, 1906-7. 

™ J. T. Shotwell, “The Middle Ages,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition; G. L. Burr, “Anent the 
Middle Ages,” in American Historical Review, July, 1913; 
W. Stubbs, Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Mod- 
ern History, Chaps. ix-x; Traill and Mann, Social England, 
Vol. 1, pp. 304-17, 532-58; R. A. Cram, The Nemesis of 
Mediocrity and Walled Towns; J. J. Walsh, The Thir- 
teenth, the Greatest of Centuries. 

2G. B. Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 
Chap. xii; Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I, Chap. xv; 
P. Smith, Age of the Reformation, Chap. xi; L. Thorndike, 
History of Medieval Europe, Chaps, xxxii-xxxiii; K. 
Brandi, Das Werden des Renaissance. 

“SW. Z. Riplev, Races of Europe; F. 
Primitive Man, Chap. i. 

Perhaps the best examples of this type of approach are 
W. Cunningham, Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 1, Chap. 
xv; and his Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects, 


Boas, Mind of 


Part lil. 

“© By far the best example of this mode of anaysis is 
J. E. Gillespie. The Influence of Oversea Expansion on 
Enaland to 1700. Significant contributions are also to be 
found in J. S. Schapiro, Social Reform and the Reforma- 
tion: and in selected chapters in W. C. Abbott, The Ez- 
pansion of Europe; A. F. Pollard, Factors in Modern 
History; and J, R. Seeley, The Expansion of Enaland. 

“© T have tried to organize the phases of the rise of the 
modern order as a sociologically trained historian might 
view them in my Social History of the Modern World, pp. 
#3-98. No adequate sociological history of the evolution of 
modern society has been produced. Gillespie’s above-men- 
tioned book brings forward much valuable data. W. R. 
Shepherds “Expansion of Europe,” in the Political Science 
Quarterly. 1919, is a masterly summary of the initial force 
in producing the modern age. The pertinent sections of 
K. Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte. and K. Breysig’s 
Kulturaeschichte der Neuzeit cover the facts from a so- 
ciological point of view, but with a personal bias in favor 
of a definite scheme of social evolution. Much profound 
analysis is contained in the type of works produced by 
Sombart, Hobson and Veblen. The first important text- 
hook to appropriate something of the sociological point of 
view was C. J. H. Hayes’, Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe. 

“ W. E. H. Lecky. Rise and Influence of Rationalism 
in Europe; J. B. Bury, History of the Freedom of 
Thought: and the Idea of Progress; A. C. McGiffert, Pro- 
testant Thought Before Kant, Chap. x. 

™ Cunningham, Western Civilization. Book V. Chap. IT; 


merce, 


C. Dav, History of Commerce, Part IIT; W. C. Abbott, 
The Expansion of Europe, Chaps. x, xxxi, xxxiii: J. A. 
Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, Chap. i. 

mC. J. H. Hayes, Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, Vol. 1: R. H. Gretton, The Enalish 
Middle Class: C. Becker, The Beqinninas of the American 
People: A, M. Schlesinger. The Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution; S. Herbert, The Fall of Feudal- 
ism in France. 

™ P, Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Europe; W. 
\. Dunning, Political Theories from Luther to Montes- 
quieu; L. H. Haney, History of Economic Thought, Chaps. 
vii-x; C. H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the American Revo- 
lution; C. Becker, The Declaration of Independence. 

“! P. Smith, The Age of the Reformation, pp. 724-9; W. 
J. Achley, Economie History. Vol. 1, Part II, pp. 456 ff; 
1. Weber, “Die protestantische Ethik und der ‘Geist’ des 


Kapitalismus,” in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozia- 
politik, 1905. A critical anaylsis of the views of Weber 
was included in a paper by Professor Clive Day on the 
economic doctrines of the Puritans, read before the 
American Historical Association at Washington, December, 
1920. 

™= Cf. J. A. Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capital- 
ism; T. Veblen. .The Theory of Business Enterprise, 
Chaps. ii, ix. 

“=F, A. Ogg, The Economic Development of Modern 
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Discussion of Professor Barnes’ Paper 


BY J. FRED RIPPY, Pu. 


There seem to be evident in the excellent paper just 
read two wholesome tendencies: (1) The claims of 
the sociologists are presented with moderation; (2) 
It attempts to set forth in concrete fashion the sig- 
nificance of sociology for intellectual, social and 
economic history. 

I am not sure, however, whether the pretensions 
of the sociologists have been toned down sufficiently 
even in this paper. It seems to me that Professor 
Barnes has claimed for sociology some of the con- 
tributions of the other social studies, even of the 
historians themselves. Moreover, he has been so bold 
as to call some of the processes and tendencies which 
the sociologists and others have discovered “laws,” 
while it seems to me that they can rightly be 
denominated nothing more than hypotheses and 
tendencies. At times, too, as I have listened to the 
reading of this paper it has seemed to me that the 
author has somewhat strayed from his subject, and 
instead of pointing out the significance of sociology 
for certain kinds of history, he has discoursed upon 
the importance of the field of history for the sociolo- 
gist. In general, however, the paper is characterized 
by great moderation, and that is hopeful and signifi 
cant. 

It would be even more hopeful, if we were sure that 
the views set forth by Professor Barnes, who perhaps 
does not consider himself a Simon-pure sociologist, 
are in accord with the claims of some of the leading 


sociologists. And there are indications that this is 
true. Giddings admits that “much sociology is as 


yet nothing more than careful and suggestive guess- 
work”; small notes that the interpretations of the 
social scientists have been “pitifully superficial, 
fragmentary, and incoherent,” and laments (and this 
as recently as the present year) the “thinness and 
inconclusiveness of nearly everything which has 
hitherto passed as social ‘science’”; one of the 
younger sociologists of the United States recently 
expressed his opinion to the effect that the “‘scientific 
method in sociology is an aspiration rather than a 
realization.” * Such modesty as this augurs much for 
the future harmony and coéperation of the sociologists 
and the historians. 

The chief merit of the paper, as has been suggested 
already, is to be found in its very purpose. The 
sociologists are prolific writers and much of their 
production is so highly speculative and closely 
reasoned that after the historian has passed through 
its logical mazes he is often too fatigued or bewildered 
to grasp that portion of it which is significant for 
him. Then, too, the historian is so busy with other 
matters that he is inclined to give very little attention 
to the work of the sociologist. The significance of 
sociology for historical research needs therefore to 


*See Hornell Hart, “Science and Sociology,” in The 
American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (November, 1921), 
SGA. 
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be interpreted for the historian; and possibly the best 
interpreters will be neither the conventional historians 
nor the conventional sociologists, but certain amphib 
ious, amphipodous and ambidextrous individuals who 
have had sound training in both history and sociology. 
It seems to me that Professor Barnes has given proof 
that he can qualify in this category. He has con- 
tended that sociology can be of assistance to the 
historian both in the assembling and in the interpreta 
tion of the facts with which he is concerned; and it 
seems to me that he has established this contention. 

By insisting upon the importance of geographic 
factors, ethnic derivation, localization, class growth 
and class conflict, the contact and conflict of groups 
with different idea systems and other influences 
making for social stability or social change; by dis- 
tinguishing between stages of civilization, noting 
certain tendencies in social psychology, and formu- 
lating a social vocabulary the sociologists are destined 
to render valuable service to the historian. Unless 
these suggestions are placed at his service and kept 
constantly before his mind he is likely not only to 
fail to include important facts in his collection, but 
he may also wrongly interpret the facts which he 
assembles. 

This, it seems to me, is the central contention of 
the paper to which we have listened. I do not see 
how such a contention could meet with serious objec 
tion on the part of the historian. It is far different 
from maintaining, as certain writers have, that the 
main duty of the historian is to verify laws tenta- 
tively stated by the sociologist or to formulate the 
universal processes underlying historical change. If 
the sociologists approach us in this modest fashion 
and offer to place at our service whatever they have 
learned in the short period of their existence in 
return for what we have to give them, both wisdom 
and courtesy demand that we accept gratefully what 
they have to give. Least of all can the historian of 
Hispanic America, who must deal with such complex 
and variegated geographic, ethnic, economic, social 
and cultural phenomena afford to ignore their con- 
tributions. 

Discussion. 

BY MAX SYLVIUS HANDMAN, Pu. D., 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS 

I might as well begin by hanging out my definition 
of sociology for you to look at during the remainder 
of my discussion, and so I will say, that sociology 
studies the mechanism of the larger and smaller 
systems of behavior of individuals living in depend- 
ence upon each other, ¢ e., folk-ways, and social 
institutions,—then the attitudes towards, and valua 
tion of, these systems,—or mores,—the influence of 
these upon each other, either lasting, or transitory, 
however and whenever found. It studies these in 
order to establish general principles which will enable 
us to foretell and control the behavior, in order to 
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establish attitudes, and foretell and control these 
attitudes, and in order to establish the behavior 
desired, for no matter what purpose. 

And now one might ask, ‘““How does it come about 
that an historian can be supposed to be interested in 
anything like that?” and yet, curiously enough, he 
seems to be, for the rise of economic and social 
history is a proof of it. The earlier historian, 7. e., 
up to the middle of the Nineteenth Century or there- 
abouts, had no use for general principles. He had a 
definite purpose in writing history. If he was an 
annalist he retailed the deeds of a special person or 
group, and only those deeds which were spectacular 
or significant to them. ‘That was general principle 
enough to serve his purpose and theirs. When he did 
have a set of general principles, they were usually 
theological or metaphysical and were not supposed 
to be taken very seriously, except by the writer. Or 
he might have simply the artistic interest in the 
dramatic beauty of his material. By far the largest 
body of history was the product of the annalist; that 
means that it was primarily, and almost exclusively, 
political history because the records on which the 
historian based his account were records of a political 
character, either chronicles (in the earlier days), 
memoirs, biographies, or (later) state papers, reports 
of ambassadors, and other documents kept in state 
archives. It was to be expected that political history 
would expose its devotees to partisanship, sometimes 
of the crudest kind. Against this there came early 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, a reaction 
in favor of greater objectivity. As Ranke put it, 
“Wie es eigentlich gewesen.” And to this day 
Ranke’s motto is the sole respectable type of historical 
objectivity. Yet this objectivity is interpreted as 
meaning scientific objectivity, that is, from taking 
account of all political facts to taking account of all 
the facts. It is true that this period of “objectivity” 
coincides with the beginning of an interest on the 
part of the historian in economic and social facts. 
A rather timid and halting interest, to begin with, 
thrust upon him by the circumstance that some of 
these economic and social facts had wormed their way 
into the political structure which he was considering. 
This, however, did not get very far because of the 
limitations imposed upon it by the reader. The 
reader of history belonged chiefly to the political 
group of the governing class who could not be 
expected to show any interest in the common processes 
of life and work, and neither could it be appealed to 
by a dramatic presentation which is not so apparently 
inherent in economic and social phenomena. 

This worked well enough until the historian was 
compelled to deal with modern life, the life in Europe 
since the French Revolution, for example. One of 
the most significant characteristics of that modern 
life is the participation of the common man as a 
factor in the process of government. Now when it 
came to accounting for the motives of this new factor 
in politics, the old individual willfulness, arbitrari- 
ness, and the general scheme of personal motives, 
were not found to be easily applicable, and so the 
historian was forced to create the myth of nationalism, 


—a method of group behavior—or to turn his atten- 
tion to the common man’s manner of living; hence 
the interest in social and economic phenomena. 

Next to the influence which might be called the 
democratic tendency, came the rise of the special 
interpretation of history sponsored by Marx and his 
followers which, in the way in which it was stated, 
was a direct challenge to all the writers of history. 
Such stray influences as can be brought to a head 
under the Rise of Philology, Romantic Folk-Psyche, 
Philosophy of History, the Historical School of 
Jurisprudence and Economics should be estimated at 
what they are worth. 

At this point the historian found himself confronted 
by three alternatives. The first was finding a place 
for economic factors in his general history; the second 
was interpreting general history as the play of 
economic forces; and the third, the studying of the 
genesis and development of these economic forces by 
themselves. Undoubtedly the first was the most 
dificult of all the three, for it depended upon a gen- 
eral scheme of social life and social development into 
which economic factors could be set: i. e., it depended 
upon a sociology. Since the historian had no sociology 
and refused to admit the need for one, he made up 
one, a naive and off-hand sort of thing,—and it had 
very dubious value. The trouble was that the his- 
torian was confusing general principles with bias. 
He had but recently been freed from the crude 
political bias and was so jealous of his newly found 
liberty that he could not see that since he was working 
for general principles, it takes general principles to 
find general principles. He confused sociology with 
philosophy of history. He acted about in the same 
way in which a modern student of mechanics would 
act who confused chemistry with alchemy. So then 
the first alternative was out of the question except in 
very rare instances. The second alternative flaunted 
the label of a materialistic interpretation. That 
killed it, for historians are too respectable and God- 
fearing to ever tie up with such a thing. So there 
was nothing left but the third alternative—that of 
studying in single file economic factors as they happen 
to present themselves. Yet as a discipline, this 
belongs more to economics than to history, because 
it simply means investigating facts raised by the study 
of modern economic phenomena; it amounts to little 
else at first than looking into the past in order to find 
the same sort of phenomena which we are seeing 
in the present. 

In this way the deficiencies of economics become 
the deficiencies of economic history, and _ these 
deficiencies are the kind which must arise in the 
absence of a sociology, and because of that they have 
been most evident to sociologists. They come down 
mainly to the mistake of assuming that the system 
under which a modern business man investor operates, 
with profits as his main object and unrestricted com 
petition as his theoretical postulate, is the system 
which is to explain mankind from Dan and Bersheba 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul. The economist and the 
economic historian are becoming only vaguely aware 
of the fact, on the one hand, that they are not getting 
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anywhere in their analysis because they do not 
possess greater knowledge of the changing systems 
of economic relations, and on the other, they do not 
see the tremendous effect that non-economic systems 
of behavior have had on the economic system. The 
economic historian has been the first to realize the 
impass which he has gotten into by manipulating 
modern economic concepts and generalizations within 
a body of material which is guided by entirely 
different concepts and generalizations. The economic 
historian would have been saved much futile labor 
and many blind alleys if he had had a sociology to 
start with. 

As to social history, that also is to be traced back 
to the democratic revolution, if by social history you 
mean information in the manner of daily living and 
customs, the formation of social classes and the web 
and woof of the process to live and let live. The 
political historian did not need such information; war 
and politics were perfectly intelligible without it. 
A history written for gentlemen need only concern 
itself with what gentlemen were interested in—war, 
murder, scandal, bargaining and over-reaching. The 
masses were such a negligible quantity and they had 
so little to say of the conduct of the kingdom that 
they could be entirely left out without doing any 
damage to the picture. But when the historian ceased 
being interested exclusively in the kings of France 
and began to be interested in the people of France, 
the old tools were found insufficient. 

Now if social history is not to be merely a pic- 
turesque account of quaint and forgotten antiquities 
or a means of making us feel how much more intel- 
ligent we are than our ancestors, what can it be? It 
has up to now been rather a blanket term for all the 
left-overs from the political and economic table. It 
was a mosaic made up of the religious activities, 
intellectual and artistic interests, family life and 
neighborly practices, foods and education,—all of it 
very interesting, pleasing perhaps, but fatuous. The 
tough-minded historian of the elder vintage had little 
use for it and looked at it with amused contempt. 
It is more the work of the novelist than the historian. 
It lacks coherence; the best that can be done along 
that line is Gustav Freytag’s “Bilder.” In order to 
be saved from its incoherency and loose-jointedness 
it needed the fundamental frame work which is 
supplicd by sociology. It must see the systems of 
human associations which it portrays as working in 
concentric and approaching circles; and it can only 
get the filiation necessary to the historians’ approach 
when it can see the mutual effect of the attitudes of 
human beings and their behavior. Otherwise all this 
so-called social history will be nothing but a quaint 
vision of men as trees walking. 


Discussion. 

BY WALTER B. BODENHAFER, Pu. D., 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Professor Barnes has given proof of his courage 
by accepting the difficult task of attempting to explain 
to the historian the meaning and significance of what, 


to some historians, as the paper points out, is a 
specious enemy of orthodox historical method. The 
controversy between the claims of sociology and the 
established position of history is not a new one. It 
goes back, at least, as far as the Von Mohl-Treitschke 
debate in Germany in the middle of the last century. 
Although the renewal of the discussion here may not 
contribute to a better understanding between these 
two branches of social science, it will, at least, furnish 
an interesting sequel to the New Orleans debate of 
twenty years ago, which will be of interest to the 
student of the movement of thought in social science 
in America. It is in this rather indirect result that 
perhaps the chief advantage of the discussion lies. 

For the short time at my disposal, I desire to deal 
with a few aspects of what I gather to be the central 
items in the paper presented. In doing so I shall 
consider: 1) what I conceive to be the main thesis 
of the paper, 2) the nature of sociology as it is 
defined or described, 3) what are the suggested con- 
tributions of sociology to history. I shall concern 
myself primarily with the sociological side of the 
essay. 

The scheme of organization of the paper under 
discussion, it will be recalled, involves. 1) a delimita- 
tion of the subject, 2) a statement of the thesis, 3) an 
illustrative analysis of several different concrete 
situations or epochs in history, designed to show how 
the theory of the first third of the paper is to be 
applied. 

One must be careful to note that Professor Barnes 
in defining his subject repudiates the older philosophy 
of history and historical sociology on the ground of 
their lack of inductive method. He does not claim 
that either history or sociology is to absorb the other, 
but that each is necessarily both debtor and creditor 
to the other. Furthermore, he does not attempt to 
persuade the historians that they ought to devote 
more attention to economic and social history, but 
expressly limits himself to a consideration of what 
has been called the “New History.” 

The dominant idea in the paper, as I interpret it, 
is that knowledge of sociological principles is indis- 
pensable to any social science, which, like history, 
deals with the development of man and his culture 
in social relationships. Professor Barnes seems to 
be saying that analysis of processes, of interactions, 
is of value to the historian as a tool of investigation 
and interpretation. Principles arrived at by such 
analysis on the part of the sociologists are not unique 
but general. ‘They are found in all social situations 
whatever the locus spatially or temporally. Now 
any event or isolated historical problem has meaning 
and value only in terms of these generalized principles 
or processes. He believes, as have _ sociologists 
generally, that such generalizations can be made and 
that once made they serve the same purpose in the 
understanding of social phenomena as do abstract 
principles in any other realm of scientific investiga- 
tion. Fundamentally, such principles amount to 
nothing more than agreements or similarities in the 
reactions of numerous observers to the behavior of 
the particular objects under attention. Because of 
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the similarities thus registered the observers record 
them as regularities or laws which exist in the 
objective world. With respect to social phenomena, 
sociologists have been working on the hypothesis that 
social phenomena can be reduced to scientific 
observation and thus afford the basis for generaliza- 
tion. This is not to say, of course, that they agree 
either as to the nature of sociology in general or in 
their statements of the principles which they claim 
to have discovered. Indeed, one is struck by the 
confusion and diversity in both respects found in the 
sociological literature; but these differences have not 
prevented a quite general agreement upon the 
proposition which is set forth as the central theme 
of the paper we are dealing with. 

With this very brief statement of agreement, we 
may take up two questions which emerge from the 
discussion, namely: 1) What is the nature of 
sociology? 2) What sociological principles or laws 
laws or processes has sociology to contribute to 
history? Let us see how Professor Barnes answers 
them. 

In answer to the first, it is pointed out that 
sociology seeks to catalog, estimate, and analyze the 
complex of influences which are exerted by material 
and psychological, by social and individual factors. 
In other words, it deals with geological, biological, 
psychological forces as they affect group behavior. 
It examines the processes of social development, 
organization and functioning as a whole. The special 
social sciences, of which history is one, take up in 
their respective fields more detailed study of specific 
phases of social processes. Sociology furnishes the 
gencralized laws of social behavior which are to be 
tested out by the special sciences. These general 
laws, then, are indispensable for the historian, since 
he deals with past social situations, and the chief 
indictment against the historian is his lack of 
knowledge of these laws. Sociology is thus the 
science of human behavior in both its contemporary 
and genetic aspects; it is the science of social organi- 
zation and social evolution. Such, in brief, is the 
gist of the argument. 

What is to be said of the view of sociology here 
outlined? Possibly we must concede Professor 
Barnes the privilege of defining his sociology as he 
will. Not all sociologists, however, would want to 
be bound by all the elements in description. For 
instance, the paper may be interpreted as suggesting, 
at least faintly, a conception of sociology as an over- 
science or a general science with others as special 
sciences utilizing the findings of the former. It may 
be questioned whether such a conception is one which 
has more than historic interest for sociology. Again, 
some sociologists, I am sure, would not like to be 
represented as being seriously concerned with the aim 
of working out a science of society in general, or of 
civilization in general, or of social evolution in gen- 
eral, or of the stages in social evolution, or of the 
laws of such evolution. The attempts of Comte, 
Spencer, Ward and Giddings to perform such a task 
occupy an historic, not contemporary, phase in 
sociology. The meager results, for example, of such 


a work as Giddings’ Principles of Sociology seem to 
me to indicate nothing more nor less than a defect 
in view and method, characteristic of a now antiquated 
sociology. 

With reference to the relation between sociology 
and history it seems a fair question whether they are 
so closely related as once assumed. Sociology’s 
connection is much closer with several other depart- 
ments of study, such as psychology, philosophy, and 
ethics. Sociology, from this standpoint, will view 
without alarm the concession to the historian of all 
the problems of the past. Let the historian assume 
all the burden of all the general genetic aspects of 
contemporary civilization. Let the historian wrestle 
with the well-nigh insoluble problem of social 
relationships of the past. The sociologist, it seems 
to me, must center his attention more and more on 
social behavior in social situations that exist now. 
Our case must rest on the degree of success to which 
we can carry our study of contemporary social 
processes; not a single social process in any large 
all-inclusive sense of the term, but in the very humble 
sense of situations in which the behavior of one person 
is both a stimulus and a response to another person. 
Whether we shall succeed or not, it seems that chances 
for success are much greater where actual living social 
situations are studied than where a social situation 
of two thousand years ago is observed. If the 
sociologist is puzzled by the behavior of a given 
individual or group under his own immediate 
observation, if he cannot arrive at generalizations 
there, it would seem he would be at still greater loss 
to arrive at any worth while generalizations concern- 
ing an individual or group in ancient Egypt. 

Sociology’s contribution to history, then, is to be 
built up out of this attempt to reduce contemporary 
social situations to analysis and observation and 
resultant laws, if possible. To the extent that this 
can be done it will be of service to the historian, for 
in so far as he is more than a recorder of facts, which 
facts are themselves perceptionally selected ones, he 
has had to deal with social situations out of which he 
can get or into which he can put what his contem- 
porary experience, including especially science, affords 
him. 

In answering the second question, 
sociology now ready to offer? Professor Barnes’ 
paper is not entirely adequate. The historian may 
well ask, “Where and what are the indispensable 
principles and laws, developed by the sociologist, with 
which we are to be equipped?” The paper endeavors 
to answer this query by actual examples. It lists 
several factors or social processes which are funda- 
mental contributions of sociology to history. The 
chief of these are: 1) the problem of geographic 
environment; 2) ethnic derivation; 3) contacts with 
other peoples; 4) the static and dynamic factors; 
5) the stages and types of civilization. 

It is for the historians to state whether these fac- 
tors are new to them or whether, if they use them, 
they have been derived independently of sociology. 
Here again, from the standpoint of sociology, the 
question may be raised whether the exhibit is one that 
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all sociologists would accept. I have already hinted 
that, except as they indicate the necessity of a social 
point of view, the array is not a final one. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated, that the funda- 
mental thesis of the paper, as pointed out above, is 
sound. On the other hand the sociological exhibit 
does not completely fulfill the promise. For this 
defect, however, Professor Barnes is not responsible. 
The fault lies in the meager results achieved by 
sociologists in general and particularly in the 
sociology given him to interpret. The latter has not, 
as yet, made any very far-reaching contributions in 
this field, and, in my opinion, it probably never will. 
But, fortunately, this does not state the whole case 
for sociology. 

Discussion. 

BY JAMES E. GILLESPIE, Pu. D., 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

In my part of this discussion I have limited myself 
to an endeavor to do two things, first to analyze if 
possible what value my former experience as a student 
and teacher of sociology has been to me personally as 
a history teacher; secondly, to comment briefly, as 
Professor Barnes requested me to do, upon the 
importance of social contacts in the development of 
history, particularly the influence of European 
expansion in ushering in the modern age. 

I feel that the little knowledge I have of sociology, 
and the experience in handling it, has proved most 
helpful in making history natural and vital. To my 
mind, one of the greatest factors in the teaching and 
study of history is the conveyance of the correct 
impression. We may know our facts down to the 
very smallest minutia, but unless we can, through a 
thorough understanding of the background of social 
laws and social psychology, place everything in its 
natural social setting, will it ever be real either to 
ourselves or our students, and if it is not real do we 
even know the facts as we think we do? We are 
missing, are we not, the most valuable of all the 
phases of the significance of history? 

Turning to my second consideration Professor 
Barnes makes the following statement and illustrates 
it again and again in the course of his discourse: 
“But no civilization can be studied in isolation; its 
contacts with other peoples are often more significant 
than its domestic or internal processes of develop 
ment. And this study of group contacts must not be 
confined as it has been by most historians, to the 
relatively sterile and unproductive descriptions of 
wars, and anecdotes of ambassadors, but must include 
the description and analysis of all phases of contact 
in every field of culture and social development.” 

How much has this type of study been carried on 
in comparison with the emphasis laid upon that of 
the actions of peoples and governments, and the 
development of institutions within national borders? 
If we stop to think, until recently history has been 
nationalistic rather than international in tendency, 
an attempt to exalt certain nations, their institutions 
and national heroes and to decry others. In turning 
our eyes inward we have failed to look outward. 


How vast the influences coming from over the bound- 
ing sea, and from beyond the border line, are, we 
have just now by a world catastrophe been forced to 
realize. We should approach the problem as a 
sociologist would do, from every possible angle and 
endeavor to learn what each country has secured 
from others in material comforts, in wealth or in 
business which makes wealth, in science, art and 
literature, in religion, even in political institutions. 
May we not ask ourselves how far have nations been 
taught the debt they owe to other nations? Would 
it not be a desirable thing that in this day of attempted 
world understanding that they should be? 

I should like to see these influences, these elements 
of civilization separated from the mass of historieal, 
sociological and economic material in which they are 
buried, by a set of systematic studies from the begin- 
nings of things to the present day history, so we 
could more nearly appreciate how vast they really 
have been. ‘This is not saying that much has not been 
done in this direction in special fields, but a more 
careful and systematic synthesis needs to be made, 
so that these facts will stand out in all their import- 
ance. I have come to realize through the study of 
outside contacts in one period and upon one country 
how much I did not know before which was really 
essential. It has led me to see that I should seek 
something which was greater than one period, one 
country, or even all countries during one period, in 
other words a new approach to history, that the 
history of the past has been one moving kaleidoscope 
of the wanderings of men and the interchange of 
thought. Peoples and nations have been made what 
they are, not only from conscious development within 
the national boundaries, but also by the countless 
influences of the great outside world. 

Professor Barnes has mentioned the aid of sociology 
in the differentiation of the types of society and the 
stages of civilization. It may aid us also in the study 
of the formation of the various types of society and 
in a true understanding of their importance in the 
evolution of history. Besides the development of 
types of society due to influences inside national 
boundaries there are those influences from without. 
Thus in the case of the Englishman, can we not say 
that something was done towards forming his 
courageous, aggressive, but practical character, his 
individualism which has been such a force in molding 
world history, by the dangers and disappointments 
of sixteenth century voyaging? It took real courage 
and a dauntless spirit to venture year after year into 
the Arctic seas in mere “cockle shells” of 30, 40 
or 50 tons, searching for a northeast or a northwest 
passage, or again fighting fleets of double size to 
capture rich prizes from the Spaniard. Thus a heroic 
age was created and the historian Mackintosh gives 
it as his opinion that this spirit worked its way into 
the very character of the merchants and indeed they 
did not bear the name of adventurers in trade for 
nothing. If this contention is not true it would be 
hard to account for that strange outburst of indi 
vidualism and of exaltation of spirit which pervaded 
Elizabethan England. 
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May it not likewise be that the Britons’ love for 
tradition, and staunch conservatism, was at least 
partially developed through the selective process 
which has been carried on through colonization, a 
weeding out of the most aggressive element, whether 
radical reformer or criminal, leaving behind the tradi- 
tionally minded, peace loving majority. Thus many 
Puritans, Catholics, Quakers and political dissenters 
either sought voluntarily or were in some cases 
forcibly sent to the colonies. Criminals, which in 
less fortunate countries were a source of turbulence 
and disorder, were transported until the time of the 
American Revolution to the Plantations, and later 
the stream was diverted to Australia. Pike tells us 
that in the seventeenth century much less crime was 
noticeable in England after the outlet for adventurous 
spirits in America had been discovered. In the nine 
teenth century certain members of parliament went 
so far as to assert that England owed much of her 
peace of mind and security to the fact that released 
convicts were not let loose upon the country at the 
expiration of their sentences, but were sent to Aus 
tralia. In France where they were allowed to return 
to their former homes, failing to secure employment 
they had proved a source of disaffection and it was 
said played a considerable réle in the revolution of 
1848.* 

But the above mentioned aggressive elements were 
drafted or drifted to new lands where, under changed 
environment, new types were created which in time 
came to react powerfully upon the old traditional 
civilizations. The combination of invigorating influ 
ences often attendant upon a change of habitat, the 
compulsion to hew their fortunes from virgin soil and 
the mixture of various European races, which seems 
to be a phenomenon of new countries where great 
resources are to be developed, resulted in producing 
a new stock with alert, practical minds and usually 
with radical, progressive tendencies. Thus Professor 
Giddings in commenting upon the American intel 
lectual type says: 

“American quickness is an intellectual quickness, 
which has been acquired through long practice in the 
art of practical judgment and of rational delibera 
tion; until these very processes, slow and painful in 
the past history of mankind and in most other nations 
today, have in America arrived at almost the quick- 
ness of intuition.” 

The world has been vastly bettered by this fresh 
ening and renewing of its stock. It might be hard 
to calculate the great benefit to Italy materially, 
intellectually and physically by the return of her sons 
or of their resources from North and South America. 
England, too, finds in her domains a vast renewal 
plant where her type is increased in numbers and 
physical vigor, thus enabling them to contribute to 
the Motherland’s commerce and industries giving 
maintenance to more industrial workers at home. 
Other nations such as Spain and Portugal, 
fortunate in keeping vast colonial domains in Amer 
ica, have at least the satisfaction of 


less 
seeing their 


"Hansard, Third Series, ciii, pp, 392, 418, 


racial and cultural types expanding and living with 
increased vigor in South America. 

Our own country so strangely created by peoples 
drawn from the most aggressive and independently- 
minded groups repays to some extent her vast cultural 
debt to the Old World by what one author goes so 
far as to call the Americanization of the world. Thus, 
during the Civil War in England, Puritan leaders 
in New England were called to return and further 
the good work. Our American Revolution and the 
democratic ideals expressed by our forefathers 
played their part in leading forward the promoters of 
the French Revolution. America, a true world society 
through its intermixture of peoples, has hitherto been 
in the forefront in promoting international arbitra- 
tion. Yankee scientific inventiveness, due to the 
mixture of racial elements and the problems of a new 
environment, has likewise been of decided value to 
the life of the Old World. From the very origins of 
world history as Professor Barnes has indicated, new 
national types have been created, old traditional 
civilizations broken or altered by these very processes. 

Leaving these few hints in the way of illustration, 
for they are not much more, I wish now very briefly 
to emphasize and comment upon Professor Barnes’ 
statements regarding the emergence of Modern 
Times. I have come to feel that the larger place 
should be given to European expansion as an influence 
which brought about the modernizing of the world. 
I hold that the Renaissance of classical culture, by 
arousing interest in an age of greater cultural accom- 
plishments, had its influence in altering and stimu 
lating the medieval world, but it was the world-wid+ 
commerce, attendant upon the discoveries and that 
which had come before in medieval times, which gave 
the European his look into the future and made him 
a progressive man. It was this which created capital 
in large amounts and the attendant methods of 
modern finance, that built up great manufacturing 
industries to supply world markets, thus breaking 
down the old gild system and the static agricultural 
society of the feudal age. It was this which caused 
the aggressively materialistic spirit of modern times, 
which together with and even more than the Classic 
Renaissance the world that keen interest in 
natural and experimental science, that boundless 
craving after knowledge so aptly expressed in Mar- 
lowe’s ““Tamburlaine” 


gave 


“Our souls whose faculties can comprehend 

The woundrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet's course 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest.” 

Men’s minds through the new world almost forced 

upon them, were fired by a zeal for discovery, by a 
curiosity, an enthusiasm for learning the utmost about 
the new and the strange, a craving to examine things 
for themselves, which led to the creation of large 
collections of curiosities and to the establishment of 
botanical gardens. Then came a fad for experimenta- 
tion, and jin the seventeenth century for accurate 
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statistics. From these various steps, carried out 
through a long period extending back into the Middle 
Ages, arose a modern experimental science. And this 
may be followed all the way through Darwin and 
Wallace and the birth of the idea of evolution forced 
upon them almost simultaneously through the study 
of the vast variety of species in oversea lands. Still 
further, the demands of a world trade and the greater 
imtermixture of peoples in cities resultant, tended to 
lead to that keen, practical, bent of mind which pro- 
duced modern mechanical inventions. 

Again, it was the distant lands which gave Europe 
the greater variety of luxuries and even the comforts 
of life, and this is one of the most interesting parts 
of the story. It likewise led to the rise of the bour- 
geoisie, who were the leaders in fighting the battle of 
constitutional liberty in the various nations of Europe. 
It was this likewise which, sad to say, has led to 
world rivalries and wars and to selfish imperialism 
Still, in strange contrast has arisen world-wide 
missionary and philanthropic endeavor, a feeling of 
responsibility for the downtrodden and the suffering 
in all parts of the world, of tolerance and cosmo- 
politanism which has tended somewhat to break down 
narrow selfish nationalism and at the very present 
moment to produce, we hope, at least the real begin- 
nings of a necessity and a desire for true coéperation 
and brotherhood. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROF. J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSRITY 


By John Drink- 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 


Lincoln, the World Emancipator. 
water. Houghton, 
1920. $1.50. 

Lincoln, the Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Charles Reynolds Brown. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1922. 

Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Mr. John Drinkwater is making a good thing out 
of Abraham Lincoln. No one envies him his com 
mercial success, of course (even when he drives 
poetical license a little hard) because, though his 
ideas about American history are a bit vague, they 
are not injurious. But it is really too bad—on his 
own account—when he essays the réle of political- 
historical philosopher. That is what he does in this 
slim little book, apparently an amplified lecture. Tt 
is a curious mixture of rhapsodic truisms, well 
grounded on the obvious; tangential reflections on 
various matters, British and American; assurances 
that Lincoln is the one true hero who can symbolize 
all English-speakers, Fast and West; and a juggling 
use of the word “Emancipator,” to evoke a general, 
spiritual meaning that never quite arrives. Mr. 
Drinkwater should confine himself to the theatre, 
whose subtleties he knows so well how to use, and not 
treat historical interpretation as an amateur snort. 

It would be hard, in the compass of one lecture, to 
handle more adequately the enormous subiect of 
Tincoln’s character than Dean Brown has done in 
“Lincoln, the Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury.” Without attempting to narrate his career, 
except for a clear statement of the difficulties of 1861, 
the lecture builds up a coherent portrait in outline. 
It is compact, suggestive, essential. It has the sort 
of originality which the careless miss and the thought- 
ful especially value, that originality of observation 
which after much thought detects the true foundations 
of significance. 

Miss Tarbell has added another to her list of books 
on Lincoln. It was written for Boy Scouts, and the 
publishers assure us that the Scouts “call this a bully 
yarn.” That it is a capable and conscientious piece 
of work goes without saying. However, its method 
brings to a focus the whole question of how to present 
great leaders to the young. Miss Tarbell has attacked 
the problem with resolution. She has exorcised her 
self as a biographer for the mature, and has evoked a 
second self as biographer for, say, fourteen-years-old. 
This second self has accepted the conventions of the 
moment and has composed a book in faithful obedience 
to their requirements. 

Are these conventions sound? No character could 
serve better as a test than Lincoln’s. His consum 
mate greatness loses much of its true meaning when 
the shadows are eliminated from the picture and only 
the lights recorded. But our present convention, in 
portraiture for the use of fourteen-years-old, forbids 
recognition of shadows. Hence, the question—is it 
safe to give the impression that a portrait has been 
painted? Should we not be content—if the conven 
tion is to stand—to fix the interest of fourteen-years 
old on the mere story, the mere sequence of events, 
leaving the character to be ascertained later, at an 
age when the knowledge of good and evil may be 
called into service? To render Lincoln—that amaz 
ing, irregular, unconventional grandeur—in such a 
way that the youth who will later meet the real man 
shall not feel that he had earlier been deceived; to do 
it in such a way that the truth when it comes shall 
not have to fight down a preconception; and yet to 
give no undesirable suggestions to fourteen-years-old ; 
here is a task to try the strongest. 

In another respect, also, the convention may be 
questioned. Miss Tarbell, faithful to her undertak 
ing, works the whole career into personal terms, 
distributing her space with approximate impartiality 
over the fifty-four vears. Out of 247 pages, 170 deal 
with events previous to the first inauguration. But 
who can doubt that, historically speaking, the propor 
tion were juster if reversed. The defense will be tha‘ 
the young would lose interest the moment personal 
biography was let go. Elderly men, who remember 
the spell cast in their boyhood by Abbot’s Life of 
Napoleon, will doubt this. Of course, Abbot was 
vicious history, but that is not to the point. He would 
have been just as interesting as a propagandist for 
truth as for Napoleon. His method is what counts 
And his method was merely to realize a great event 
in the entiretv of its human implications and to 
present it with intense directness. An anproach 
toward Kinling’s method in The Miracles of Puran 
Bachet. Why won’t Lincoln’s life as President yield 
to a similar method similar success? 


7 Tp re y 
Charleston College. i, Ws DVEPWewson. 
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Russia’s Foreign Relations during the Last Half 
Century. By Baron Sergius A. Korff. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 227 pp. 

This volume is one of the publications of the 

Institute of Politics of Williams College. In content 

it embodies substantially a series of lectures on 

Russia’s foreign relations since the Congress of 

Berlin, delivered by the author before the Institute 

during the summer of 1921. Although Baron Korff, 

both by training and temperament as well as by a 

fairly intimate knowledge of the affairs of the Russian 

Foreign Office during the last years of the old régime, 

was especially fitted to discuss such a vast subject, 

he nevertheless failed to add many facts to what was 
already well known about the tangled thread of secret 
diplomacy and world politics during the past fifty 
years. In treating Russia’s relations with France, 
for instance, the same familiar story is told: Russia’s 
disappointment and disillusionment at the Congress 
of Berlin, the isolation or “cold storage” policy of 
Czar Alexander III and the reasons for its almost 
immediate breakdown, the mutual enmity of repub- 
lican France and autocratic Russia during the early 
eighties, Alexander’s admiration for Wilhelm I, the 
gradual development of friendly relations with France 
due to the “arrogance of the German Chancellor” 

(Bismarck) and the efforts of keen French leaders, 

the arrest of the Russian revolutionaries in Paris in 

1890, the exchange of secret notes, the visits of” 

military men and naval squadrons, the alliance and 

the loans. Practically nothing new is added. No 
new secrets are withdrawn from that storehouse of 
untold historical treasure, the Russian Foreign Office. 

And the same is true of the seven following chap- 
ters which deal respectively with Russia’s relations 
with Eneland, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, the 

Balkan States, Germany and Sweden. Even so, these 

eight chapters together with the summary statement 

which comprises the ninth are well worth reading 
for the author’s interpretation which is scholarly and 
impartial. In the last chapter he _ vigorously 
denounces secret diplomacy and proposes that the 
whole machinery of diplomacy be overhauled to 
include full publicity and discussion of all inter- 
national negotiations which create legal obligations 
between states, unification of the diplomatic service 
and diplomatic responsibility, and the abolition of the 
professional diplomatic caste. The volume is equipped 
with an index and very brief chapter bibliographies. 
Teachers of history and international relations will 
find it useful not only for its internretation of the 
diplomatie background of the Great War but for the 
constructive sueeestions offered for the remodeling 
of the world’s diplomacy. 
Harry J. Carman. 
Columbia University. 


Hellenic History. By George Willis Botsford. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 520 pp. 


$4.00. 
The manuscript of this book was found among the 
papers of the late Professor Botsford after his death 
in 1917, and is now brought out five years after his 


death, by his son, Dr. J. B. Botsford, of Brown 
University. 

This is the first college textbook in Hellenic history, 
and such a book has been needed for a long time. 
A text by an Englishman, J. B. Bury, has been used 
considerably, perforce, but it is too dry and too full 
of names. Although this book of Professor Bots- 
ford’s “represents an effort to combine political, 
economic, social, and cultural history in one syn- 
thesis,” none the less, as would have been expected, 
“the narrative has been based on the story of political 
evolution.” That was Professor Botsford’s particular 
field, and his “Roman Assemblies” is still the high 
water mark, me iudice, of scientific achievement by an 
American in the field of classical political history. 

With the thirty chapters of the book are twenty- 
four full page, and thirty-eight text illustrations, 
ten maps in color, and three in black and white. The 
bibliographical material for additional reading, at the 
end of the chapters, is ample and well chosen; the 
notes at the bottom of the pages might perhaps well 
have been collected there also. The openness of the 
text, the frequency of the inset headings, and the 
general style of the book are all attractive. 

It reads very well, and the reviewer believes it will 
prove itself to be an excellent text from which to 
teach. The facts are there, and they are set out in 
a very straightforward, logical, and interesting way. 
Perhaps the choice of the source passages inserted in 
the text, especially those in poetry, leaves something 
to be desired; but why after all even hint at the 
suggestion of choosing poetry that would appeal to 
an undergraduate ? 

Hellenic History is a good book. To complete 
what was intended, a student should also have read 
Professor Botsford’s splendid collection of translated 
sources in his “Hellenic Civilization,” which can easily 
be done in a year’s work. Whether it can all be done 
in a half year, which is the time usually allowed for 
the Greek side of ancient history, remains to be seen 
If it can, a student will have the beginnings of real 
equipment, although if only the textbook can be 
mastered, he will still have a very good knowledge of 
the subject. 

Ravtpn Van Deman Macorrin. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


American Red Cross Work Among the French People. 


By Fisher Ames, Jr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1921. 178 pp. 

The Little Corner Never Conquered. By John Van 
Schaick, Jr. New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 282 pp. 

These two volumes appear as numbers in a series 
of which the Red Cross is putting out describing its 
work during the Great War. The books are intended 
to be popular in character; one need therefore look 
for no footnotes and no careful sifting of material. 
The two books illustrate very well, however, the 
extremes of what may be done within the limits 
assigned. Mr. Ames sticks to his subject. He offers 
a direct and withal, a gripping story—a picture of 
the confusion created by the war, of the overwhelming 
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needs of the civilian population of France, and of the 
varied means adopted by the Red Cross to alleviate 
suffering, both among French troops and among 
civilians, and to aid the French, especially refugees 
and those still living on the fringes of the battle front, 
in adjusting themselves during and after the shock 
of conflict. In this latter the work centered in aid 
given to mothers and children. 

In discussing the work of the Red Cross in Belgium, 
on the other hand, everything is grist for Mr. Van 
Schaik’s mill. The book seems to be thrown together 
largely from personal notes jotted down during the 
undoubtedly interesting and useful sojourn of the 
author in Belgium as one of the officials of the Red 
Cross. One would look in vain for any real picture 
of the work of the Red Cross among the Belgians. 
Whole chapters are devoted to subjects which have 
no connection whatever with his theme, chapters for 
example on Cardinal Mercier and Ambassador Whit 
lock. No opportunity to glorify individual members 
of the personnel is overlooked. His definite state- 
ment of aid rendered by the Red Cross is thrown into 
an appendix of fifteen pages. There is inevitably 
much of human interest in the book, but on the whole 
it is diffuse and jejune. It seems a pity an associa 
tion like the Red Cross could not find some one better 
to chronicle its work. B. D. E. 


The Social History of the Western World. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: D. Appleton & Com 
pany, 1921. 126 pp. $1.25. 

A History of Industry. By Ellen L. Osgood. Boston: 
Ginn & Company, 1921. 430 pp. 
A School Economic History of England. I. From 
the Conquest to the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Charlotte M. Waters. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 315 pp. $1.85. 

A Social History of England, from Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920. $2.00. 
The Economic Development of France and Germany, 
1815-1914. By J. H. Clapham. Cambridge 
University Press (New York: Macmillan), 1921 
$20 pp. 


~1.75. 


In the field of history no recent tendency is more 
striking than the growing emphasis upon the economic 
and social phases, and the rapid multiplication of 
books devoted to those phases. This group of volumes 
is a mere sampling of recent output, not to mention 
the general treatises in which the economic and social 
aspects are extensively treated in connection with 
the political. Nothing is yet settled, but in spite of 
extremes and extravagances it appears to be certain 
that new tendency is going to be permanent, and 
out of the working and re-working of the field we 
shall get new syntheses, especially for history that is 
intended to be educational. 

Professor Barnes has given us our first syllabus of 
general social history, and his outline analysis and 
reading lists by topics are a valuable contribution to 
the study of “the new history.” He had the advan 
tage of working under Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, the pioneer American worker in the field 


of intellectual history; Professor James T. Shotwell, 
who similarly developed the social and industrial field; 
and Professor W. R. Shepherd, who has directed 
attention to the immense significance in modern world 
history of the “expansion of Europe” and its effects. 
To all these and to a number of others Professor 
Barnes acknowledges his debt. But it is evident that 
he himself has read widely and thoughtfully. It 
would be easy to criticise his syllabus in many details, 
it is surprising that intellectual history should be so 
scantily treated and that religion and church history 
are almost ignored, and that four-fifths of the space 
devoted to the history of mankind is given to the 
period prior to the sixteenth century. It is doubtful 
if such criticisms would amount to a great deal more 
than personal opinions and preferences. Whatever 
one may think of such points, or whether the Syllabus 
is used much or little as a specific basis for college 
courses, it is certainly very suggestive and stimulating 
and invaluable to the hard-worked school teachers 
who are now struggling with the problem of the 
“social subjects” and trying to meet the demands of 
the time that history be made more meaningful and 
valuable. It is also a most helpful reference for 
courses on the teaching of history, especially the 
“Prolegomena to Social History” with its 11 sections 
of outlines and readings. 

Miss Osgood’s little book was written as a text for 
‘high schools and in its way is unique also. She begins 
with the foundations of industry in primitive times 
and carries the story through ancient and medieval 
times, the “mercantile period,’ and the new era of 
the Industrial Revolution, including some account of 
the continent of Europe as well as of England, and 
ending with five chapters on the American story. No 
other book covers this field even approximately, and 
in spite of its great extent the author has managed, 
by sticking close to her chosen thread, to give her 
story substance and interest. It is weakest in its 
inadequate grasp of world history and of recent 
advances in historical interpretation and synthesis. 


Once more the “fall” of Rome occurs precisely in 
+76 A. D., inaugurating the middle ages, “the mer 
cantile period”. is placed at 1492 to 1767 and is 
ushered in by the Renaissance with no mention 


specifically of the expansion of Europe and_ the 
Commercial Revolution. Fortunately the value of the 
book is not seriously marred by these limitations, 
which are not difficult to deal with in teaching suc! 
a well-selected and well-told body of materials if the 
instructor will use at the same time such a guide as 
Professor Barnes's. Numerous pictures add to the 
interest and value of the text, there are helpful 
“Topics for Discussion” and lists of “References,” 
the last named of uneven merit for the various chap- 
ters and omitting the important item of date of pub 
lication. On the whole, Miss Osgood has done a very 
good piece of work, and has not only provided the 
textbook materials not hitherto available for course 
in the general history of industry, but has given us 
a book that will prove valuable for supplementary 
reading in regular history classes and perhaps in such 
other fields as industrial arts and some of the newer 


civies courses, 
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Miss Waters has written her text, which is social 
as well as economic, for the upper forms of English 
secondary schools, but there is no reason why it 
should not be used to excellent advantage as a sup- 
plementary book in American schools. It contains 
much more information than Guest’s sketchy little 
Social History of England or than Allsopp’s excellent 
but very brief Introduction to English Industrial 
History. It is the product of careful study of excel- 
lent authorities, and is well-made mechanically with 
more than 100 interesting pictures from contemporary 
sources. Rural and town life, commerce and industry, 
and the relation of government to economic life, are 
treated, and a feature of special interest is the 
inclusion of much information about the part of 
women in the life of the times. The plan of treat- 
ment is also of special interest: pictures of the nation 
are presented at intervals of about 200 years, 
“noting the changes and trying to see what has 
brought them about,’—in short, the Kulturbilder of 
Biedermann though no allusion to the German work 
is made. 

Mr. Wilmot-Buxton has also written for English 
schools, having in mind upper and middle forms. He 
does not live up to the promise of his preface to treat 
continuously a few important topics, but in barely 
more than 200 pages he gives a medley of information 
about early wandering tribes, religion and the church, 
invasions and conquest, literature, agriculture, towns, 
voyages of discovery, “royalist and roundhead,” etc., 
ete. A chapter entitled “An Age of Prose’ contains 
information about houses, travel, rise of manufactur- 
ing, woolen trade, foreign trade, Scottish turnips, 
prison system, education, Methodism, exploration, and 
other topics. Craft gilds are treated in less than two 
pages and half that space is used to tell about their 
Miracle Plays. There is no chapter on the Industrial 
Revolution and the two citations in the index for this 
term are to pages that say nothing about it. The last 
two chapters are entitled “The Period of Reform. 
A. D. 1800-1850,” and “Progress. A. D. 1850-1900,” 
and less than ten per cent of the book is devoted to 
this century of revolutionary change! While its 
scappiness, lack of organization, and absurd propor- 
tions make the book impossible as a text, it is not 
without value for supplementary purposes as_ they 
are numerous quotations from contemporary sources 
and some interesting bits of detail here and there, 
chiefly in the earlier portions of volume. 

With Mr. Clapham’s work we turn to a very dif- 
ferent type, giving the story of the economic develop- 
ment of two of the leading countries of Continental 
Europe during the past century. It is intended for 
classes in Cambridge University, and for college 
classes or the mature general reader, or as a reference 
work for the high school teacher it provides much the 
best account available in English. The only com- 
parable manual is Ogg’s Economic Development of 
Modern Europe, which covers a wider field and while 
fuller on certain topics (especially social insurance 
and socialism in politics) is necessarily less detailed 
than Clapham on the development of France and 
Germany. Rural life and agriculture before and 
after the railway age, industrial conditions, communi- 
cations and commerce, money, banking and _ invest- 
ment, industrial policy and labor, form the subjects 


of the thirteen chapters, the earlier ones making use 
of material contributed by the author to Vol. X of 
The Cambridge Modern History. The scholarly 
workmanship and high standard of accuracy main- 
tained by Mr. Clapham makes it the more regrettable 
that he did not furnish select and annotated bibliog- 
raphies for his chapters, instead of merely a few 
pages of general bibliographical comment in the 
Preface, itself incomplete and referring the reader 
to lists in the Cambridge Modern History. 


J. M. G. 


BOOK NOTES 


Dr. Elizabeth A. Foster’s Le Dernier Séjour de 
J.-J. Rousseau a Paris (Smith College Studies in 
History, VI, 1, 2, 1920-21, 184 pp.) gives us at last 
an inclusive and dependable account of the least- 
known period of Rousseau’s life. The Confessions 
close four years before this period, and the authorities 
for the rest of the reformer’s life, though numerous, 
are mostly fragmentary, often prejudiced, and wildly 
contradictory. It has been no easy matter to 
unscramble the mass that is made up of Rousseau’s 
own lteveries, Dialogues, and letters, and of the 
stories told by the host of those who hated him and 
the equal host who worshiped him. Dr. Foster has 
shown excellent care and judgment in bringing order 
out of this chaos, and has done her work under the 
best auspices. No treatise on Rousseau can go far 
wrong if guided by such men as Schniz in America, 
Monel in Paris, and Ritter and Francois at Geneva. 
So the events and interests of Rousseau’s last years 
in the capital—his literary, botanical and musical 
pursuits, his readings from the Confessions, his per- 
petuation of old friendships and formation of new 
ones, his finances, his lodgings, even his too-celebrated 
encounter with the great dame—are here related in 
a form about as final as can be hoped for in the 
premises—E. H. Wrieur. 

The current interest in the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism has led Professor Lewis B. Paton of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary to prepare a study of psychical 
phenomena in antiquity in China, Egypt, among the 
Indo-Europeans, and among the Semites of Babylonia, 
Assyria and Palestine (Spiritualism and the Cult of 
the Dead in Antiquity. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 325 pp.). He of course has to deal 
with the supposed mysterious power of the dead, 
suggested if not explained by such words as animism, 
demonism, ghosts, ancestor worship, ka, sheol, 
Elysium, and scores of others. Topical treatment of 
the subject seems the only method possible, even 
though it makes necessary some repetitions. The 
author takes up the powers of the disembodied soul 
and the various methods of disposal of the body to 
meet the change of religious beliefs in each of the 
nations of antiquity. “All the light gained is brought 
to bear on the ideas of immortality held by post- 
exilie Judaism and the teaching of Jesus in regard 
to the future.” The exposition of the four theories of 
the future life that prevailed at the time of Christ. 
and how Jesus met them all, is made in a masterly 
fashion. Professor Paton has done a real service 
and his book should not go on the Index even of the 
orthodox.—R. V. D. Maaorrin. 
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Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Aug. 26, to Sept. 30, 1922 


Listep By Cuaries A. Coutoms, Pu. D. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 
History of the United States, 1801-1817. 
New printing. N. Y.: Scribner. $27.00. 
The land of the Miamis; an account of the 
struggle to secure possession of the Northwest from 
the end of the Revolution until 1812. Fowler, Ind.: 
Benton Review Shop, 422 pp. (8 p. bibl.) $3.00. 
Becker, Carl L. The declaration of independence a study 
in the history of political ideas. N. Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 279 pp. $2.50. 
Bernhardt, Joshua. The tariff commission; its history 
[ete.]. N. Y.: Appleton. 71 pp. (4 p. bibl.) $1.00. 
Gammon, Samuel R. The presidential campaign of 1832. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 180 pp. 
Meredith, Hugh. An account of the Cape Fear country, 
1731, Perth Amboy, N. J.: Chas. F, Heartman. 29 pp. 
$3.50, 
Willoughby, Chas C. and Horton, E. A. 
of earthworks, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
Peabody Museum. 132 pp. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Boylan, Patrick. Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt; a study of 
of some aspects of theological thought in ancient Egypt. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 216 pp. $3.50. 
British Museum. Collotype postcards, set 59, early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine antiquities. 15 cards. 60c. 
Eckenstein, Lina. A history of Sinai. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
202 pp. $3.25. 
Dhalla, Maneckji, N. Zoroastrian civilization from the 
earliest times to the downfall of the last Zoroastrian 
empire, 651 A. D. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 395 pp. 
$5.00. 
Kidd, B. J. A history of the church to A. D. 461. 3 vols. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 1478 pp. $19.35. 
Rostovtzeff, Michael. A large estate in Egypt in the 3rd 
century B. C.; a study in economic history. Madison, 
Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin. 209 pp. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
British Museum. A guide to the antiquities of Roman 
Britain in the dept. of British and medevial antiquities. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 136 pp. $1.00. 
Ekwall, Eilert. The place names of Lancashire. 
Longmans, Green. 280 pp. (6 p. bibl.) $8.50. 
Kermack, W. R. The expansion of Britain from the age of 
the discoveries. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 112 pp. 
$1.00. 
MeNeill, Ronald. Ulster’s stand for union. N. Y.: Dutton. 
310 pp. $5.00. 
Pargiter, Frederick E. Ancient Indian historical tradition. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 368 pp. $4.00. 
Perry, George G. English prose treatises of Richard Rolle 
de Hampole [Early Eng. Text Soc. Orig. Set. No. 20] 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 50 pp. $2.00. 
Porritt, Edward. The fiscal and diplomatic freedom of 
British overseas dominions. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 492 pp. $4.00. 
Quennell, M. and Quennell, C. H. B. A history of every 
day things in England in two parts. Pt. 1, 1066-1499; 
Pt. 2, 1500-1799. N.Y.: Scribner. 207, 207 pp. $5.00. 
Ward, Adolphus W. and Gooch, G. P. The Cambridge 
history of British foreign policy, vol. 1, 1783-1815. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 628 pp. $6.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Davison, Lawrence H. Movements in European history. 
N. Y.: Oxfor Univ. Press. 306 pp. $1.50. 
Fueter, Edward. World history, 1815-1920. 
court, Brace & Co, 490 pp. $3.75. 
Schevill, Ferdinand. The history of the Balkan Peninsula; 
from the earliest times to the present day. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 558 pp. $5.00. 


Adams, Henry. 
In 9 vols. 
Barce, Elmore. 


The Turner group 
Cambridge, Mass.: 


& 


N. Y.: Har- 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
British Museum. Subject index of the books relating to 
the European War, 1914-1918, acquired by the British 


Museum, 1914-1920. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 196 
pp. $5.00. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
British Museum. Collotype Postcards. Set 58, medieval 


sports and pastimes, 15 cards. 60c. 

Malden, Edgar, compiler. The boy’s Froissart. N. 
Crowell. 270 pp. $1.75. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The home of the Indo-Europeans. 

J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 57 pp. $1.00. 

British Museum. Schools of illumination; reproductions 
from Mss, in the British Museum. Pt. IV, English 
A. D. 1350-1500, N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 10 p. 
plates. $12.00. 

Hogarth, D. G. Arabia [Histories of the Nations series]. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 140 pp. $2.50. 

Su, Sing Ging. The Chinese family system. N. Y.: Inter- 
national Press. 112 pp. (9% p. bibl.) $2.00. 

Warshaw, J. The new Latin America. N. Y.: T. Y. Crow- 
ell Co. 402 pp. (bibl.) $3.00. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Bigham, Charles C. The prime minister of Britain, 1721- 
1921. N. Y.: Dutton. 370 pp. (5% p. bibl.) $8.00. 

Dunn, Arthur W. From Harrison to Harding; a personal 
narrative, 1888-1921. In 2 vols. N. Y.: Putnam. 420, 
444 pp. $7.50. 

Stannard, Harold. Gambetta; and the foundations of the 
third republic. Boston: Small, Maynard. 266 pp. $4.00. 

Firebaugh, W. C. The Satyricon of Petronius arbiter, 2 
vols. N. Y.: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

Cunninghame-Graham, Robert G. B. The conquest of New 
Grenada; being the life of Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 272 pp. $4.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 


: ae 


Bender, Harold H. 
Princeton, N. 


Bowen, O. R. The government of Nebraska. Wayne, 
Nebraska. 97 pp. 

Dodd, Walter F. State government. N. Y.: Century Co. 
578 pp. $3.75. 

Gavit, John P. Americans by choice. N. Y.: Harper. 
448 pp. $2.50. 


Marriott, John A. R. Europe and beyond; a preliminary 
survey of world politics in the last half century, 1870- 
1920. N. Y.: Dutton. 335 pp. $3.00, 


Mathews, Shailer. The validity of American ideals. N. Y.: 
Abingdon Press. 207 pp. $1.25. 
Pierson, Charles W. Our changing constitution. Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 
Porter, Kirk H. 
United States. 


181 pp. $1.50. 
County and township government in the 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 362 pp. $2.25. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 
Listep By Leo F. Srockx 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Historical Teachings of Architecture. 
(London Mercury, September). 

Archaeological Discovery in the Holy Land. W. F. Albright 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, October). 

Islamic Influences on Jesuit Origins. Dudley Wright (Open 
‘Court, September). 

Catherine de Medicis and St. Bartholomew: What the 
Massacre Was and What It Was not. Paul Van Dyke 
(Scribner's, October). 

The International State of the Middle Ages: Some Reasons 
for its Failure. August C. Krey (American Historical 
Review, October). 

The Administrative Incapacity of Spain during the Period 
of her Greatness. Rufino Blanso Fombona (Inter- 
America, October). 

Pan-Hispanic Propaganda in Hispanic America. J. 
Rippy (Political Science Quarterly, September). 

F'sthonia: Past and Present. Valentine J. O’Hara (Review 
of Reviews, London, September). 

Alexis de Tocqueville and the French Revolution of 1789. 
A. H. Johnson (Nineteenth Century and After, Sep- 
tember). 


Halsey Ricardo 


Fred 
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Two Revolutions: a Comparison. 

(National Review, September). 

The Trappists in Europe. 
September). 


Stéphane Lauzanne 
France and Russia. 
Bruce E. Mahan (Palimpsest, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1768-1782. Arthur 
H. Basye (American Historical Review, October). 

Proposals for the Neutrality of the British Colonies. C. D. 
Allin (Political Science Quarterly, September). 

Some ‘Typical Contributions of English Sociology to 

Political Theory (continued). Harry E. barnes (4 mer- 

ican Journal of Sociology, September). 

Rise of Anti-Imperialism in England. Robert L. 

Schuyler (Political Science Quarterly, September). 

Canada’s First Historian. H. Bedford-Jones (Canadian 
Magazine, September). De la Potherie. 

Notes on Scottish Artillery in the 16th Century. Col. Sir 
Bruce Seton (Coast Artillery Journal, September). 
Early Squatting Days. Charles Daley (Victorian Historical 

Magazine, July). 
Early Inns of Port Phillip and Victoria. Thomas O’Cal- 
laghan (Victorian Historical Magazine, July). 


The 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Battle of the Marne. F. Maurice (Nineteenth Century 
and After, September). 

Battle-Honors, 1914-1918. C.'T. Atkinson (National Review, 
September). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. Louis Pelzer (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, September). 

Sections and Nation. Frederick J. Turner (Yale Review, 

October). 

Indians of the Past and of the 

Donehoo (Pennsylvania 

Biography, July). 

Religious Conceptions of the Modern Hurons. William E. 
Connelley (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sep- 
tember), 

Anglo-Spanish Relations in America in the Closing Years 
of the Colonial Era. Vera L. Brown (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, August). 

Music of Colonial Days. Nelson McD. Shepard (D. A. R. 
Magazine, October). 

Coast Forts in Colonial Maine. Maj. Robert Arthur (Coast 
Artillery Journal, September). 

Colonel John Montgomery. Wm. A. Mese (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, July). 

Bread and the Superintendent of Bakers of the Continental 
Army. John C. Fitzpatrick (D. A. R. Magazine, 
September). 

The Post Office of the Revolutionary War. 
patrick (D. A. R. Magazine, October). 

Washington as a Citizen. David J. Hill (Constitutional 
Review, October). 

Early Fire Protection and the Use of Fire Marks. George 
c. Gillespie (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, July). 

The Government of Virginia prior to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Robert M. Hughes (Constitutional Review, 
October). 

James Alfred Pearce (continued). Bernard C. Steiner 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, September). 

From 1783 to 1798. Maj. Edwin N. McClelland (Marine 
Corps Gazette, September). Some notes on the history 
of the Marines. 

Points in Ilinois History. Milo M. Quaife (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, July). 

Early Davs in Platteville (Wis.). D. J. Gardner, Truman 

O. Douglass, Maria G. Douglass (Wisconsin Magazine 

of History, September). 

Second Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry (continued). 

W. A. Newman Dorland (Pennsylvania Magazine of 

History and Biography, July). 

American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula, 1810- 

1814. W. Freeman Galpin (American Historical 

Review, October). 

\merican Manners in 1830. 
October). 


The Present. George P. 


Magazine of History and 


John C. Fitz- 


The 


The 


Paul LL. White (Yale Review, 
Tocqueville’s impressions, 


Seward’s Far Eastern Policy. Tyler Dennett (American 
Ilistorical Review, October). 

Federal Operation of Southern Railroads during the Civil 
War. R. E. Riegel (Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, September). 

Memories of a Busy Life (continued). Gen. Charles King 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

From McKinley to Harding (continued). H. H. Kohlsatt 
(Saturday Evening Post, September 23, 30). 

An American Experiment in Nicaragua, Charles E. Chap- 
man (American Review of Reviews, October). 
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The Roller Front Spring Roller Cabinet, with Removable Feature. Minimum of space with 
maximum utility. In the Elementary and High Schools of Illinois there are nearly $100,000 worth 
of Denoyer-Geppert maps being used. ‘Teachers, principals, and superintendents order Denoyer- 
Geppert maps because they are designed by educators, edited by scholars, and produced by craftsmen. 
Purchasing agents of educational institutions and systems order “‘D-G’’ maps because they have 
learned or are learning that in them is represented maximum map values at minimum cost. 

For itemized list of maps in this collection see the October issue. 


SET NUMBER NET PRICES OF OUR HISTORY MAPS (F. O. B. CHICAGO) PRICE 
i Bi6-28R 16 Brea-ted Ancient History Maps, complete with cabinet illustrated above. . . §$ 79.40 
H28-28R 28 Harding European History Maps, si - = si aie : ; 133.70 
A25-28R 25 Hart-Bolton American History Maps, ‘‘ va = ” - ; ; 124.25 


Teachers manual included free with each set. 


Prices were reduced February 1 and again on July 1, 1922. Prices may be increased on 


February 1, 1923 because muslin, wood, hardware, paper are going up in price. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., Scientific School Map Makers, 5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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